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Are You Holding 
The Right Securities? 


apa hundreds of individual stocks have forged ahead to new highs in the past year, 
many others are selling far below their levels of just one year ago. This is indicative of the 
highly selective character of the market and emphasizes the fact that, regardless of general indus- 
trial and economic trends, the countless cross-currents in the business tide affect certain industries 
and groups of securities differently. 


The many conflicting factors in the current outlook point to a further wide divergence in 
group action in the next year and the investor who bases his investment planning on general trends 
rather than on an appraisal of specific factors likely to affect the position of individual securi- 
ties will almost certainly be disappointed with the performance of his investment program. 


WEED OUT THE LAGGARDS 


If you are to make the most of your invest- 
ment capital you must be able to appraise 
accurately the effects of current and prospective 
developments on every issue which you hold or 
plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise 
your portfolio by weeding out the issues facing 
dubious prospects, replacing them with others 
which are more favorably situated. 

You need expert guidance, however, to keep 
your investment capital employed in the most 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — 


Devoting its full time to the planning and 
supervision of investment portfolios, our or- 
ganization, which has been serving investors 
for more than 48 years, is ideally equipped to 
help you obtain far better investment results 
than would be possible without the benefit of 
experienced guidance. 


promising securities. It is in just such a situa- 
tion that Financial World Research Bureau can 
help you. With your portfolio under our super- 
vision, you have the assurance that all factors 
tending to influence the value of your invest- 
ments are under constant scrutiny and that 
you will be advised promptly by direct personal 
letters of any changes which should be made 
to improve your investment position in order 
to make the most of new opportunities. 


KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


This is proved by the high rate of renewals 
year after year for our Personal Supervisory 
Service. Why not decide to join this group of 
satisfied clients and look forward to more 
profitable results in the future? Considering 
the benefits which you should derive, the fee is 
quite moderate. 





Mail this coupon for 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


( Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor.” 


further information, 
or better still send us 


a list of your holdings C1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 


my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


—C Income (0 Capital Enhancement .. -~ [J Safety 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by thagNfequest. 


and let us explain how 
our Personalized Su- 
pervisory Service will 
point the way to better 


investment results. 





(Jan. 10) 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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ON INCOME TAXES AND SECURE 


MAXIMUM SAFETY — This new 
40 page book contains up-to-the- 
minute tables that tell you just how 
much you can save in income taxes 
by investing in municipal bonds. 
In addition you will find interest- 
ing and valuable information on 
municipals. Profusely illustrated. 
Write for a free copy.Noobliga- ~ 
tion. LEBENTHAL & CO., 135 
Bway., N. Y.C. Tel. REctor 2-1737 
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Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1950 








ASSETS 
Cash, Gold and Due from Banks............. 
United States Government Obligations. ...... 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 
State and Municipal Securities.............. 
Other Securities. 
Loans and Discounts. 
Real Estate Loans and Securities. PR et ee 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. 
Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 

tion. 

Bank Premises. 
Items in Transit with Branches. . 
Other Assets........ 


eee 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits. . 


Liability on | Acceptances and Bills. $34,849,465 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 





$1,437,981,108 
1,724,232,775 
60,599,854 
426,364,539 
137,186,350 
1,664 ,941,944 
6,422,939 
15,819,426 
7,800,000 


7,000,000 
26,970,778 
8,657,198 
2,371,117 





$5,526,348,028 








$5,130,853 ,626 





| ee Perr =) | 19,532,918 
Due to Foreign Geatent atte las aes eG aia aa 12,989,000 
(In Foreign Currencies) 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
Income... . 11,562,252 
Interest, Taxes, ‘Other Accrued d Expenses, etc. 30,699,406 
Dividend. 2,635,000 
Capital. . be : " $124,000,000 
(6,200, 000 Shares—$20 Par) 
Surplus. .... 136,000,000 
Undivided Profits. 58,075,826 318,075,826 
PS be thse etek $5,526,348,028 








Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 23, 1950. 
$283,763,467 of United States Government Obligations and $15,014,100 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $208,701,191 of Public and Trust Deposits 

and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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ccording to a survey made for the 
Federal Reserve Board, only 
seven per cent of the nation’s spend- 
ing units owned common or preferred 
stock of publicly-owned corporations 
in early 1950. The proportion was 
larger among the higher income 
groups, but was still surprisingly 
small, amounting to only ten per 
cent in the $5,000-$7,499 yearly in- 
come bracket and thirty per cent for 
those earning $7,500 a year or more. 
The survey gives no reason for the 
great unpopularity of corporate stock 
as compared with investments in pri- 
vate business enterprises (held by 
nine per cent), real estate (sixteen 
per cent) and liquid assets such as 
Government bonds, checking and 
savings accounts and savings and 
loan shares (69 per cent). However, 
an identical survey made a year ear- 
lier disclosed the fact that a leading 
objection to stock in the average per- 
son’s mind was that it is “not safe,” 
If the question which elicited this 
response had referred to common 
stock alone, rather than common and 
preferred stock, the chances are that 
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Cit-Con Oil Co. (by Fritz Henle), Keystone View Co., U. S. Steel Corp. 


Common Stocks Have 


Good Safety Factor 


Although many people believe common stocks in- 
volve excessive risks of capital loss and interruption 


of income, the record confutes both these assumptions 


By Allan F. Hussey 





Random Purchases 
Showing Losses 


On Sale All 

During Next: Stocks Industrials 
ee 44.8% 37.1% 
we ee 41.3 30.5 
ek a ee 37.6 25.4 

a es... < secre es 33.8 21.1 
ae a ee 30.0 18.1 
PRP WOE is s+ 0s onda 16.6 9.5 





an even larger proportion of those 
surveyed would have come up with 
the same objection. 

This widespread reaction to com- 
mon stocks is, of course, based on 
the fact that both their prices and 
their dividends fluctuate much more 
than do prices and interest payments 
on Government or other high grade 
bonds. Thus, it is perfectly possible 
for a common stock to show a large 
paper loss, and equally possible for 
it to reduce or omit its dividend, not 
long after an unfortunately timed 
purchase. On the other hand, both 
market quotations and dividends are 
at least as likely to increase as they 
are to decline. 





These advantages of common 
stocks are ignored, and their disad- 
vantages are given undue attention, 
because too many people regard the 
stock market as a more respectable 
substitute for a poker game, in which 
—at the risk of no more than 100 
per cent of an amount of their prin- 
cipal which can be limited in advance 
—they may make a profit of 200 
per cent, 300 per cent, or even more. 
Obviously, no one can double or triple 
his money overnight in the stock 
market, so why play it;.the risks are 
too great to be justified by the slow 
and uncertain rewards. 

From the gambling standpoint of 
the short term speculator this objec- 
tion is perfectly valid. That is why 
FINANCIAL Wokrtp has consistently 
advised against short term specula- 
tion. But such considerations have 
nothing whatever to do with invest- 
ment. The investor, if he avoids com- 
mitments at inflated levels and em- 
ploys reasonable selection, diversifica- 
tion and supervision, can be almost 
certain of a profit in common stocks 
over a period of years, and in the 
meantime will enjoy an income which, 
while fluctuating, should at all times 
be larger than that currently available 
on bonds and which will average out 
at a level far above that offered by 
riskless investments. 

Obviously, funds which may be 
needed during the next few years for 
education of children, or as an emer- 
gency fund to provide for sickness 
or loss of earning power, should be 
placed in high grade bonds or some 
other medium not subject to wide 
fluctuations. But when this require- 

Please turn to page 27 


High Yield from 
Long Term Payer 


Thanks to steady replacement demand, American Brake 
Shoe has paid dividends each year since 1902. Good 


showing expected from rail and war contract business 


uring World War II, American 

Brake Shoe published an adver- 
tisement which stated that the mil- 
lions of parts produced by the com- 
pany for war have equally important 
peacetime uses. Conversely, the mil- 
lions of parts produced for peacetime 
use will again be of vital importance 
in war. The company has no conver- 
sion problem. It can go right ahead 
with the production of forgings, cast- 
ings, bearings, brake blocks, brake 
linings, heat-treated furnace parts, air 
compressors, railroad frogs, switches 
and other accessories which are and 
will continue to be in urgent demand 
in a war economy. 


Widespread Organization 


This list is by no means inclusive 
of the hundreds of things which 
American Brake Shoe makes in its 54 
foundries and plants located in the 
United States, Canada and France. 
But during the last war, the largest 
single expansion was in the forgings 
business. Forgings were made for 
airplanes, tanks, jeep cars, torpedo 
boats, naval gun mounts, and machine 
tools, plus millions of these items for 
shells. These and many other prod- 
ucts went to prime contractors. To- 
day the company is in much the same 
position as regards war potential. It 
already has a contract for shell forg- 
ings, is making parts for machines 
which will turn out war equipment, 
and is busy in all divisions owing to 
the tooling up by other companies for 
war. 

American Brake Shoe will be di- 
versified in war as in peace. Orig- 
inally a railway equipment maker 
with no important outside interests, 
the company contributed 15 per cent 
of its sales to the automotive industry 
in 1949, 12 per cent to mining and 
construction, 10 per cent to steel pro- 
ducers and equipment manufacturers, 
and 13 per cent to miscellaneous com- 
panies ; this left 50 per cent for rail- 
4 


way equipment. Practically all the 
diversified products 
makes, therefore, are essential not 
only for transportation but for the 
machines and materials required for 
carrying out the nation’s armament 
program. 


Typical Products 


For automotive manufacturers, for 
example, American Brake Shoe turns 
out long-wearing brake blocks, brake 
linings and other replacement items. 
Its Manganese Steel Division makes 
manganese steel castings, chromium- 
molybdenum steel castings, dredging 
and excavator buckets, crusher grind- 
ing mill and pulverizer parts, power 
shovel dippers, and so on. Ten divi- 
sions all told anticipate new contracts 
and increased production in 1951 
from industry connected with the war 
effort. Civilian orders, although they 
again will loom large, will be taken 
care of as capacity permits. 

The current railroad equipment 
program—calling for 10,000 new cars 
per month plus the boom demand for 





American Brake Shoe 


Earned 


Sales Per 
Year (Millions) Share 
1929.. N.R. $3.95 


1932.. N.R. D0.40 


1937.. $28.4 
1938.. 19.0 
1939.. 24.6 
1940.. 31.6 
1941.. 50.9 
1942.. 62.8 
1943.. 72.1 
1944.. 69.2 
1945.. 77.2 
1946.. 77.6 
1947.. 107.6 


*Divi- Price Range 
dends High Low 
$2.20 62 —40% 


0.85 17%— 6% 


3.40  8034—28 
100 52 —23% 
1.25 
2.10 
2.20 
1.70 
1.80 
1.65 
1.65 
2.00 64%4—36% 
2.40 50 —36 
1948.. 120.2 2.50 4354—31% 
1949.. 91.7 2.00 35 —30% 


Nine months to September 30: 


1949.. $19.5 $2.84 sha 
1950.. 25.2 3.28 a3.00 b437%—30% 


*Has paid dividends in each year since 1902. 
a—Also 10 per cent stock dividend payable Janu- 
ary 10, 1951. b—Full year. D—Deficit. N.R.— 
Not reported. 
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the company . 


diesel locomotives—will lift sales in 
the company’s railroad divisions, 
which not only manufacture car and 
locomotive brake shoes but car and 
diesel engine bearings, chilled car 
wheels and precision iron castings. 
Greater production of military trucks, 
tractors and Army tanks will call for 
the same castings, brake shoes and 
other automotive equipment regularly 


manufactured. 


Contrasting with conditions in 
1949, when sales volume and earnings 
declined quarter by quarter, Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe steadily increased its 
dollar sales and net before taxes as 
the year 1950 progressed. Following 
a slow start, earnings rose sharply 
during the June quarter and were 
ahead of the year-earlier period again 
in the third quarter, although operat- 
ing results became subject to a $500,- 
000 tax adjustment for the years 
1941-45 inclusive after an expected 
Government refund fell short by that 
amount. With shipments for the full 
year estimated at $106 million against 
$91.7 million for 1949, net is expected 
to exceed $4.50 a share by a good 
margin. Quarterly dividend payments 
were not only supplemented by a 
$1.00 year-end special but 10 per cent 
in stock was declared payable Janu- 
ary 10. 


New Record Possible 


The $4.50 or more per share if real- 
ized would constitute a new record, 
comparing with the previous high of 
$4.42 in 1948. The present price of 
around 39 for the stock is not histori- 
cally high, having been equaled or ex- 
ceeded in each year since 1932 with 
the sole exception of 1942. 

Particularly important over the 
long term is the replacement nature of 
much of the company’s business. 
Since accelerated wartime activity is 
bound to wear out or wear down 
countless items of railroad and auto- 
motive equipment, replacements will 
constantly be needed. Even with re- 
ceding railroad demand, the wide 
diversification of this replacement 
business provides a substantial cush- 
ion which has enabled the company 
to make dividend payments in every 
year since 1902. 

Of better quality than most other 
railway equipment issues, the shares 
are suitable for inclusion in most 
portfolios. 
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Good Year Ahead 





For Farm Equipments 


Goals call for largest farm output in history, indicating 


sustained machinery demand and unlikelihood of Gov- 


ernment seriously cutting back output of equipment 


he usual seasonal decline in sales 
of farm equipment, which nor- 
mally sets in during early autumn, 
did not materialize in 1950, almost 
entirely because of the Korean out- 
break and the subsequent deteriora- 
tion of the international situation. As 
a result, equipment makers fared 
much better than had been expected 
in the fiscal year which, for most of 
them, ended on October 31. 
Forthcoming annual reports, how- 
ever, will measure only moderately 
the extent to which full-year earnings 
benefited from the revival of buying. 
Sales totals reported to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission may differ 
slightly from audited company re- 
ports, but they suffice to show how 
abruptly war-scare buying—which 
accounted for the initial upsurge of 
demand—reversed the trend. The 
leaders, with the exception of Deere 
& Company, reported greatly in- 
creased sales for the three months 
ended October 31, as compared with 
the same 1949 period, in sharp con- 
trast to the declines reported for the 
first nine months of the fiscal year. 
Demand has been well sustained 
since the end of the latest fiscal year, 
and prospects for the equipment com- 
panies now rest on a firmer basis than 
unplanned war-scare buying. Crop 
goals of the Agriculture Department 
call for the largest farm output in 
history, and farmers—whose income 
in 1950 approximated that of 1949 
although a 13 to 15 per cent decline 
had been forecast early last year— 
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look forward to a still more prosper- 
ous 1951. Instead of restricting pro- 
duction, the Government has gone 
all-out to encourage the growth of 
food crops and other essential farm 
products. Inflation has brought high 
prices for farm products and, to 
stimulate planting, prices will be sup- 
ported at high levels—90 per cent of 
parity for wheat, for instance, instead 
of the earlier announced 80 per cent. 

Just what farm income, gross or 
net, will be this year is anybody’s 
guess at this stage but, weather and 
nianpower permitting, a peak outturn 
of agricultural products should easily 
mean record income in view of the 
higher prices now prevailing. Income 
in 1951 may exceed 1948 when gross 
cash income from agriculture reached 
the all-time high of $30.80 billion 
and net income was estimated at 
$19.17 billion. Farmers can _ be 
counted upon to spend as much of 
this as possible for farm implements 
and machinery, since they remember 
keenly the scarcities of the last war 
and how they tilled and harvested 
with worn-out inadequate equipment. 


It is unlikely that the makers of 
farm machinery will be subjected to 
the restrictions imposed during the 
better part of World War II, al- 
though under the present semi-war 
economy, they may expect to have 
difficulty at times in obtaining sufh- 
cient supplies of essential metals and 
parts which they do not manufacture 
themselves. At the same time, re- 
gardless of the supply situation, they 
will find it necessary to curtail farm 
equipment output in order to devote 
time and facilities to war materiel. 

During the last conflict the Gov- 
ernment was forced, late in 1943, to 
ease its restrictions on agricultural 
machinery production and sales in 
order to obtain greater food produc- 
tion and that lesson has not been for- 
gotten. Thus, while 1951 output of 
farm machinery is likely to be 20 to 
30 per cent below 1950 output, farm- 
ers still will be able to obtain sufficient 
equipment. Margins on Government 
business are narrow, and with in- 
creased taxes and costs over-all 
profits of the farm machinery group 
may be pared, but earnings still 
should be adequate to maintain 
dividends at satisfactory levels. De- 
spite the poor results of the first half 
of the 1949-50 fiscal year, dividends 
paid by the major companies, exceed- 
ed those of 1949 with the exception of 
Oliver Corporation and the relatively 
small marginal operator, B. F. Avery 
& Sons. 

No important contracts for tanks, 
tractors or other war material have 
gone to farm machinery leaders as 
yet, but some of the makers have been 
turning out Government orders for 
various items since before the Korean 
crisis. International Harvester, which 
is widely diversified, with only about 
one-third of its output accounted for 
by trucks and farm machinery, re- 
ports a defense order backlog, as 
of December 1, last, of $200 million. 
Allis Chalmers, whose farm business 


The Leading Makers of Farm Implements 





rc 


Years 7 Annual — 

Ended 1948 1949 
Allis-Chalmers ..Dec. 31 $5.67 $6.99 
Avery (B. F.)....June 30 3.04 2.50 
Case (J. I.) & Co.. Oct. 31 11.39 19.86 
Deere & Co...... Oct. 31 8.49 12.42 
Int'l] Harvester. ..Oct. 31 3.92 4.36 
Minn.-Moline ....Oct. 31 7.17 7.20 
Oliver Corp. ..... Oct. 31 9.38 7.19 





Earned Per Share————, 


-Nine Months—, 7——— Dividends ——— Recent 


1949 1950 Since 1949 1950 Price 
$5.02 $6.65 1935 $2.00° $3.25 43 

~-- aD4.13 1940 0.75 None 8 
NER. ONNSES 1940 2.00 b7.80 53 


8.82 10.07 1937 5.00 5.50 58 
pe eee 5 1918 1.70 1.95 32 
5.07 3.75 1949 0.90 1.20 21 
499 4.00 1941 3.00 2.00 26 


a—Full years. b—Plus stock. D— Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 





usually represents about 60 per cent 
of its volume has received a contract 
for air compressors and motors for 
the Government’s Engineering Devel- 
opment Center. None of the other 
leaders has reported any business of 
consequence, and in the meantime all 
are in position to continue normal 
production. Until defense awards take 


more definite shape it will not be 


feasible to estimate the extent to 


which farm equipment output may be 
reduced, nor whether costly conver- 
sion will temporarily cut deeply into 
over-all sales and income. 

To sum up, the situation indicates 
that makers of farm implements and 
agricultural machinery have a busy 


year ahead and that strong demand 
from farmers will be backed by peak 
agricultural income. At the same 
time, production of farm goods is un- 
likely to be curbed unreasonably by 
Government edict as during the last 
war. Profits should be well sustained, 
and amply support dividends around 
current levels. 


Investing $10,000 In Inflation Hedges 


This portfolio should provide above-average protec- 


tion against the inflationary trends apparent in to- 


day's economy. List also provides a liberal income 


emembering the inflationary ef- 

fects of defense spending in 
World War II, the investing public 
today is very sensitive to further pos- 
sible shrinkage of the dollar’s pur- 
chasing power with America now em- 
barking upon a new arms program. 

The Korean War already has 
prompted advances in prices for many 
items. Since June of last year, the 
increases m lead, zinc, aluminum, 
copper and a host of other commodi- 
ties and consumer goods have been 
reported and further boosts appear 
almost a certainty. 

The national budget has been en- 
larged appreciably and the hope that 
income and expenditures would be 
balanced this year and in the future 
has become a casualty of stepped-up 
military appropriations. Although 
taxes have been increased by ap- 
proximately $7.8 billion annually, re- 
quests for an additional $30 billion 
in military appropriations and $4 
billion in foreign aid far outweigh 
prospective income from increased 
tax levies. 

Under such circumstances, the 
shadow of inflation has been cast over 
the entire national scene. Recogniz- 
ing that bonds, savings accounts and 
similar investment media will not pro- 
vide protection against inflationary 
trends, many people have invested 
larger proportions of their funds in 
common stocks. While the principle 
of purchasing equities as an inflation 
hedge has a sound basis, not all com- 
mon stocks are suitable for this pur- 
pose. Companies which must sell 
their products at fixed or regulated 
prices cannot keep pace with rising 
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costs during periods when the value 
of the dollar is depreciating. Fabrica- 
tors, in some instances, are squeezed 
between higher material and labor 
costs and relatively inelastic selling 
prices. In other cases, politics may 
prevent the free play of cost and sell- 
ing-price relationships. 


Fortified Enterprises 


Enterprises best able to ride an 
inflationary wave are those which 
possess natural resources or which 
have shown definite growth charac- 
teristics. Corporations having large 
reserves of metals, oil, timber and the 
like are able to participate in upward 
price movements without sharp dis- 
locations in their operating costs. 
Companies which are expanding are 
not as vulnerable as static enterprises 
because their up-trend in sales and 
profits help counterbalance the ef- 
fects of inflation. Within these two 
groups, investors will find common 
stocks least susceptible to the adverse 
pressures of inflation. 

There is no perfect inflationary 


hedge, since the interplay of economic 
forces throughout the business world 
causes the action of one industry to 
be reflected in the performance of an- 
ether. While the effect may be indi- 
rect, any change is felt in many quar- 
ters of the economy rather than in 
only one isolated segment. 

All of the issues chosen for the 
accompanying portfolio have been 
selected with the aim of giving an 
investor a high degree of protection 
against inflation and at the same time 
providing an amply diversified port- 
folio. Quality is satisfactory and the 
over-all yield is quite liberal in rela- 
tion to prevailing returns on issues of 
similar caliber. Based on current in- 
dicated dividend disbursements, a 
holder of the portfolio would receive 
an income equivalent to 6.3 per cent 
on his investment of $9,950. 

As in ali portfolios of this type, 
there is some element of risk. Several 
of the equities included are sensitive 
to commodity price changes and while 
this factor is advantageous in a period 
of rising prices, it is a weakness in 
times of deflation. In general, the 
issues can be considered suitable for 
a businessman’s portfolio, but invest- 
ors requiring a higher degree of 
stability should not confine their stock 
selections solely to such equities. 


A Portfolio for the Inflation-Minded Investor 


Number 

Shares 
Anderson, Clayton 
Celanese Corp. ............ 
du Pont (E. I.) de Nemours 86 
Freeport Sulphur 
Glidden Company 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
International Paper 
Montgomery Ward 
Phelps Dodge 
Philip Morris 
Socony-Vacuum 


* Current indicated rates of payment. 


Cost 
$1,020.00 

960.00 

860.00 
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eneral Electric, the world’s larg- 
G est maker of electrical equip- 
ment, already is well started on de- 
fense work, with approximately 22 
per cent of its production consisting 
of armament and other military mate- 
riel. This compares with an average 
of about two per cent for all Ameri- 
can industry. Ralph J. Cordiner, 
General Electric’s new president, who 
succeeded Charles E. Wilson when 
the latter resigned to head the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, predicts that 
before the end of this year G. E.’s 
defense output will account for 35 to 
45 per cent of total production. In 
1944, the peak war year, 80 per cent 
of General Electric’s output was for 
the military. 

Even before the Korean situation 
developed, G.E.’s sales and earnings 
were in new high ground. The pace 
of billings was further stepped up 
during the third quarter of 1950, and 
for the first nine months of the year 
record high levels were shown by 
sales, which totaled $1.35 billion, and 
in net earnings of $3.91 per share. 
With operations at capacity in all de- 
partments, it is obvious that even 
were there to be no restrictions on the 
use of strategic metals and other ma- 
terials, and assuming ample supplies 
as well, the rise in defense production 
automatically would result in fewer 
goods for civilian usage in 1951. But 
with strict controls, mainly effective 
March 1, on the use of copper and 
other vital materials, and because of 
current shortages, the production of 
civilian goods already has been cur- 
tailed. Effective January 1, the ap- 
pliance division reduced output 25 per 
cent, while in December shortages of 
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General Electric—Blue Chip Investment 


Despite the excellent quality of the 52-year dividend 
payer, indicated yield is around 734 per cent based on 


materials forced a sharp reduction in 
the manufacture of refrigerators at 
the Erie, Pa., plants. 

Meanwhile the company is rapidly 
gearing its facilities for production of 
armament and related products in 
order to get into production as rapidly 
as possible once the expected flood of 
new orders begins to reach it. At 
Auburn, N. Y., ground will be broken 
this month for a new electronics 
plant to turn out radar and similar 
equipment and G.E. is reconverting 
its radio tube plant at Utica, N. Y., to 
the production of radar and two-way 
radio equipment. 

Currently heaviest emphasis is be- 
ing placed on the production of gas 
turbine and jet engines for aircraft. 
In September, G. E. purchased the 
patents, name and technical data of 
Turbodyne Corporation, a subsidiary 
of Northrop Aircraft, Inc., which 
has developed what is believed to be 
the world’s most powerful propeller- 
type aircraft power plant. It drives 
a propeller and boosts with jet pro- 
pulsion simultaneously. General Elec- 
tric has pioneered the development of 
both turbine propeller engines and 
turbine jets. The first turboprop 
tested in this country, and the first to 


1950 payments. Stock is attractive for income-seekers 








General Electric 


Sales Per Divi- -—Price Range 
Year (Millions) Share dends High Low 
1929.. $415 $2.24 $1.38  10034—42 
1932.. 147 0.41 a0.55 26%— 8% 
1933.. 137 0.38 0.40 30%4—10% 
1937.. 386 2.16 2.20 6474—34 
1938.. 293 0.95 0.90 48 —27% 
1939.. 342 1.48 1.40 4454—31 
1940.. 457 1.96 1.85 41 —26% 
1941.. 744 1.96 1.75 3514Z—2434 
1942.. 965 1.54 1.40 30%—21% 
1943. . 1,377 1.67 1.40 397%—30% 
1944... 1,447 1.85 1.40 40%—35 
1945. . 1,378 2.05 1.60 495%4—37% 
1946.. 769 1.49 1.60 52 —33% 
1947. . 1,331 3.30 1.60 397%—32 
1948. . 1,633 4.29 1.70 43 —31% 
1949. . 1,614 4.36 2.00 4234—34 


Nine months ended September 30: 


1949. .$1,190 $2.34 te! Algae oe & ac 
1950.. 1,354 3.91 b$3.80 b50%~—41% 
*Has paid dividends in every year since 1899. 


a—Plus 1-6 share Radio Corporation of America. 
b—Full year. 








fly, was General Electric’s TG-100, 
on which General Electric had been 
working since before United States 
entry into World War II. The first 
flight took place in December 1945, 
with the power plant installed in a 
Consolidated-Vultee XP-81. Since 
that time G.E.’s efforts have been 
concentrated on improvement of the 
turbo jet type, and the Turbodyne 
purchase was made in order to obtain 
additional data on engine construction 
and performance. 

With production for civilian use 
curtailed, sales and earnings may 
show some recession pending the 
swing into military production on a 
heavier scale, but the impact is not 
expected to be heavy. A considerable 
part of defense business will call for 
heavy equipment which the company 
has been producing as a part of its 
established lines, and goods merely 
will be deflected from civilian chan- 
nels. Conversion of appliance and 
other facilities and plants where out- 
put has been or will be reduced, how- 
ever, will cut into over-all billings for 
a time, but as production expands in- 
creased billings are expected to offset 
any drop in sales which may take 
place over the next several months. 

General Electric was incorporated 
in 1892 as a consolidation of several 
companies, its oldest predecessor hav- 
ing been the company established in 
1878 by Thomas A. Edison. It has 
no long term debt and but one class 
of stock. 

Despite its long dividend record 
and the high class of the stock, how- 
ever, it recently has afforded the in- 
vestor an unusually high return—ap- 
proximately 7.75 per cent on the basis 
of 1950 dividend payments. While in- 
creased taxes and costs, possible price 
controls on its civilian products and 
narrow profit margins on Government 
business may hold 1951 earnings 
under the 1950 total, dividends should 
be maintained at levels affording an 
attractive yield. Around 50, the 
stock appears to offer considerable at- 
traction for income-seekers. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





"Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


American Gas & Electric B+ 

Priced at 52, stock has appeal for 
income. (Pd. $3 in 1950; pd. 1949, 
$2.25 plus stock.) Electric power sales 
in the current year are expected to 
exceed the record-breaking 1950 figure. 
Total revenues last year are estimated 
at $166 million (11 per cent above 
1949) with sales of electricity ap- 
proximating 9.9 billion kwhrs (19 per 
cent over 1949). In 1951 total reve- 
nues are expected to attain the $180 
million level while sales are estimated 
at 13.5 billion kwhrs. Company oper- 
ates in one of the country’s most vital 
defense areas and a substantial in- 
crease in production of aluminum, 
steel, magnesium, chlorine and tita- 
nium shortly will be evidenced in the 
area, thus creating a demand for a 
sizable amount of electric power. To 
kelp finance the $250 million con- 
struction program required in the 
1951-53 period, company expects to 
raise about $158 million of the total 
through public sales of securities. 


(Also FW, Sept. 13.) 


Chesapeake & Ohio B 

Though not of investment caliber, 
stock is one of the more reasonably 
priced issues in the Pocahontas Group ; 
recent price, 35. (Pd. $1.50 in 1950; 
pd. 1949, $3.) A $50 million equip- 
ment and improvement program for 
1951 will include 4,000 new coal hop- 
per cars and 2,000 box cars; two car 
ferries for cross-lake freight lines on 
Lake Michigan; new locomotives and 
various other betterments. In com- 
menting upon the quarter of a billion 
dollars C. & O. has spent in the last 
five years, President Walter J. Tuohy 
stated, “the program has supplied the 
road with new rolling stock, motive 
power, coal docks, classification yards 
and other facilities to enable it to give 
the most effective transportation to 
the strategic tidewater Alleghany 
Mountains-Great Lakes area.” He 
further states: “When final figures 
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for 1950 are in they will show that 
earnings were more than triple the 
$1.36 a share of 1949 before pro- 
vision for possible retroactive excess 
profits taxes.” Company net earnings 
are more definitely established at 
$4.60 per share. 


Cluett, Peabody oe 

Stock is a better-than-average issue 
in the cyclical textile industry; recent 
price, 34. (Pd. $3 incl. $1.50 yr.-end 
ext. in 1950; pd. 1949, $2.) Sales in 
1950 are believed to have run moder- 
ately higher than the $76.6 million 
in 1949, but because of increased op- 
erating efficiencies, earnings are ex- 
pected to advance to around $6.50 
a share compared with $1.92 last 
year. Excess profits taxes are not 
expected to reduce net by more than 
50 cents a share. The $3.5 million 
gross income received in royalties 
from the Sanforized trademark prob- 
ably will not be duplicated in 1951 
because the Government is expected 
to account for an increasing share of 
sales and does not buy trademark 
rights. Most of Cluett’s spring lines 
have already been sold or are nearly 
sold out, and white shirts are selling 
on a day-to-day basis. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Bo 

Priced at about five times latest 
earnings, shares (now 83) are one of 
the better situated rubber issues. (Pd. 
$5 in 1950; pd. 1949, $4.) New sales 
and earnings records were compiled 
in the October 31, 1950, year. Volume 
rose 19 per cent to $690.6 million and 
earnings equaled $16.75 a share vs. 
$8.82 in fiscal 1949. Lifo account- 
ing method was adopted at the start 
of fiscal 1950, reducing reported net 
by $8.9 million (about $4.60 a share) 
from results that would have been 
achieved under the system previously 
used. Also, $6.5 million ($3.32 a 
share) was deducted for unremitted 
foreign earnings compared with a set- 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


aside of $5.2 million or $2.65 per 
share for this purpose in the 1949 
fiscal year. Company’s Liberian 
plantations expanded rubber produc- 
tion to 64 million pounds in 1950 and 
latex output was doubled. 


General Telephone Boe 
Satisfactory long term prospects 
combined with a liberal return lend 
the shares a fair amount of attraction; 
recent price, 27. (Pd. $2 in 1950 and 
1949.) This second largest telephone 
system in the United States now par- 
ticipates in the manufacturing and 
supply fields, having acquired all of 
the outstanding capital stock of Leich 
Electric Company of Chicago and the 
latter’s ‘selling organization, Leich 
Sales Corporation. Leich Electric 
manufactures telephone instruments, 
switchboards, dial control office equip- 
ment and other telephone devices. In 
the past year, General Telephone has 
received rate increases which have 
added some $4.4 million to annual 
revenues. Increases still pending 
would add another $7.4 million to 
revenues. (Also FW, August 23.) 


International Shoe A 

Stock appears reasonably priced in 
relation to prospects; recent price, 41. 
(Pd. $2.55 in 1950; also decl. 60c 
payable in Jan. 1951.) Although no 
shoes were produced for the armed 
forces, $198.7 million sales for the 
year ended November 30 were about 
4.6 per cent above last year’s $190 
million which included $6.4 million 
military business. Production of 51.6 
million pairs last year was 7.6 per 
cent more than the 48 million in fiscal 
1949. Company now has more than 
$5 million in military orders. Com- 
menting on today’s high prices, Presi- 
dent Edgar E. Rand said the com- 
pany must intensify its research so 
that it can supply quality footwear 
to meet its customers’ pocketbooks. 
(Also FW, Aug. 16.) 
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Lockheed Aircraft C+ 
Prospects under the defense econ- 
omy are bright, but stock remains 
speculative; recent price, 38. (Pd. 
$3 incl. $1 ext. in 1950; pd. 1949, 
$2.) Company now has more than 
$425 million in unfilled orders and 
Government letters of intent com- 
pared with a backlog of $230 million 
at this time last year. Lockheed ex- 
pects 1950 sales will total around $170 
million, or about 44 per cent higher 
than the 1949 total of $117.7 million. 
Company has arranged to subcontract 
major units of its military planes to 
several large aircraft manufacturers. 
Included in its backlog are orders for 
70 Constellation type air transports, 
various jet models and improved ver- 
sions of the P2V patrol bomber. 


National Tea C+ 


Now priced at 24, this speculative 
stock appears to hold longer term 
growth possibilities. (Pd. $3.20 in 
1950, not giving effect to stock split; 
pd. 1949, $2.50.) Company has pur- 
chased for an undisclosed sum ll 
22 food supermarkets of Gamble- 
Skogmo, Inc., in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Wiscon- 
sin. The properties were taken over 
on January 1. National Tea states 
the acquisitions “will broaden our 
public service and afford a wholesome 
expansion of our operations at many 
important points.” Stockholders of 
National recently approved a 2-for-1 
stock split. 

Pacific Tel. & Tel. B 

Priced at 103, stock combines a lib- 
eral return with fair growth poten- 
tial. (Pd. $7 in 1950; pd. 1949, 
$6.50.) The final quarter of 1950 
accounted for an estimated net gain 
of some 67,000 system telephones, 
bringing the total increase for the 
year to approximately 223,000. As 
of December 31, 1950, total number 
of phones in service aggregated 4.24 
million, an increase of 61 per cent 
since the termination of World War 
II. Management states that the tele- 
phone industry “is already carrying 
just about the highest tax burden of 
any industry” and feels that addi- 
tional taxes must be applied prudently 
to permit financing of heavy future 
capital requirements. Company plans 
to offer stockholders rights to sub- 
scribe to 569,946 shares of common 
at $100 per share on basis of one 
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share for each 10 common and/or 
preferred shares held. 


St. Louis-San Francisco pfd. Cc 

The shares (now 62) are definitely 
speculative, although in improving 
position. (Pd. $5 in 1949 and 1950.) 
Dividends are cumulative on the 
’Frisco five per cent preferred stock 
only to the extent earned, but full $5 
payments have been made in 1948- 
50. Over-all coverage of fixed and 
contingent charges and preferred divi- 
dends was 2.35 times in the first nine 
months of 1950 compared with a 
1947-1949 average of 1.36 times. The 
road has improved its basic position 
substantially, largely through the 
physical rehabilitation of its proper- 
ties, and preferred dividends (which 
are paid quarterly) appear reasonably 
secure over the near term. The pre- 
ferred is also convertible into two 
common shares at any time, a feature 
that could become valuable eventually. 


Scott Paper A 

Yield from this investment grade 
paper issue is only about 44%2% but 
shares may be held in conservative 
portfolios; price, 43. (Now pays 50c 
qu.) Sales for 1950 are estimated at 
about $95 million against $83.6 mil- 
lion in 1949, reflecting heavy de- 
mand which was met with the aid of 
a new high-speed paper machine 
placed in operation in October. Earn- 
ings will exceed $4.25 on each of the 
1,743,696 shares now outstanding 
(vs. $3.04 in 1949) without including 
any provision for a retroactive excess 
profits tax. In the four years 1946-1949 
$13 million was spent on machinery 
and equipment and $1.3 million on land 
and buildings; this program was car- 
ried forward last year. About half of 
Scott’s pulp requirements are sup- 
plied by wholly-owned subsidiaries 
and the 50 per cent-owned Brunswick 
Pulp & Paper Company. (Also FW, 
Sept. 27.) 


Standard Oil (Cal.) B+ 

Large reserves and property hold- 
ings indicate excellent growth poten- 
tial; recent price, 93. (Pd. $5 plus 
stock in 1950; pd. 1949, $4 plus 
stock.) Stockholders will vote Febru- 
ary 1 on a proposed 2-for-1 stock 
split. Company has announced com- 
pletion of a contract for reactivation 
of a butadiene plant at its El Segundo 
refinery, idle for a number of years. 





Estimates place company’s 1950 
profits in the neighborhood of $11 per 
share. (Also FW, August 23.) 


Texas Gulf Producing C+ 

Stock is speculative but position 
has improved in recent years; recent 
price, 23. (Pd. $1.25 in 1950; pd. 
1949, $1 plus stock.) Earnings for 
1950 are expected to approximate the 
1949 level of $3.13 per share. Pro- 
duction of crude oil and distillate in- 
creased from 8,582 barrels daily in 
January to 9,721 in November, with 
the average daily run in the final 
quarter estimated at 9,775 barrels. 
Natural gas sales in the last quarter 
probably attained the same rate of the 
first quarter or about 27 million c.f. 
daily. Reports indicate that promising 
acreage was taken under lease last 


year. (Also FW, Sept. 20.) 


U. S. Steel A 

Satisfactory outlook warrants re- 
tention of this industry leader; price, 
42. (Pd. $3.45 in 1950; pd. 1949, 
$2.25.) Company’s new eastern sea- 
board mill—largest ever built in the 
U. S. at one time—will cost $351 
million and have an annual capacity 
of 1.8 million tons. The plant (to be 
known as the Fairless Works) will be 
located at Morrisville, Pa. and upon 
completion by the end of 1952 will 
serve the Middle Atlantic and New 
England markets. Capacity at the 
company’s Geneva, Utah, works will 
also be increased by 160,000 tons to 
1.6 million tons a year. The entire 
expansion program will increase U.S. 
Steel’s capacity by over four million 
tons to more than 36 million tons. 


Warner Bros. C+ 

Now selling around 12, stock is 
highly speculative. (Pd. $1 in 1950; 
pd. 1949, $1.) Under the consent 
decree worked out with the Gov- 
ernment, Warner Brothers has 27 
months to divest its production 
and distributing operations from its 
theatre properties. Approval for the 
reorganization must come from the 
stockholders within 90 days from 
January 4, after which the new set- 
up must be completed by April 1953. 
Present stockholders will get a pro 
rata share in each of the two new 
companies, but no plan of distribution 
has yet been announced. Earnings for 
1950 were $1.46 on a reduced number 
of shares vs $1.43 in 1949. 
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Special Tax ‘Treatment 


For Utility Companies 


The new Excess Profits Tax Law accords favored status 


to utilities and other regulated industries. Most utili- 


ties will be entirely exempt from the "super" tax 


arket appraisal of utility equi- 

ties in recent days has been 
more optimistic than the sentiment 
which prevailed for several months 
after the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea. War in the Far East brought 
with it the fear that higher tax loads, 
increased costs and fixed rates would 
depress the income of electric and gas 
companies from the excellent levels 
of 1949 and early 1950. 

While the industrial and rail stock 
price indexes both are higher than 
they were before the invasion last 
June, the utility group has not been 
able to exceed its peak of last May 20. 
The Dow-Jones industrial index at 
the year-end showed a net gain of 
3.6 per cent over the June 23 level, 
while in the meantime the rail index 
had scored a net advance of 39 per 
cent., By contrast, the utility group 
was 6.8 per cent below its level just 
prior to the Korean war. 

Although the principle that utility 
common stocks are less favorably 
situated than numerous other groups 
in periods of inflation cannot be con- 
tradicted, in the current situation this 
is largely offset by the special treat- 
ment accorded utilities under the re- 
cently enacted excess profits tax. 


Alternatives Offered 


Recognizing that an excess profits 
tax would impose an inequitable bur- 
den on certain industries and some 
specific companies, Congress has per- 
mitted several alternative methods of 
computing EPT liabilities. A special 
provision in the Act allows electric, 
gas, water, carrier, gas transmission 
and some other enterprises to earn 
six per cent and air carriers and tele- 
phone and telegraph companies seven 
per cent after taxes on an adjusted 
capital base. Such enterprises are 
permitted a minimum EPT credit of 
six or seven per cent on total equity 
capital, retained earnings, borrowed 
capital and corporate normal and sur- 
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taxes minus interest requirements on 
borrowed capital. 

Since most state utility commis- 
sions have used the six per cent rate 
of return as a basis for establishing 
allowable scales of charges for service 
by electric and gas companies: under 
their jurisdictions, it is apparent that 
practically all corporations classed as 
utilities will enjoy a large measure of 
exemption from excess profits taxa- 
tion. Computations of estimated ex- 


to capital in 1948 and all the net ad- 
ditions in 1949 (including 75 per 
cent of borrowed capital). Similar 
adjustment of net capital additions 
after the base period also is permitted. 

While the exemptions for the nine 
enterprises listed in the statistical re- 
view were lower under the average 
earnings method using financial data 
up to the start of 1950 than under 
the rate of return method, the aver- 
age earnings credit may become more 
advantageous in the future. Utilities 
that are expanding rapidly will en- 
joy very favorable treatment under 
the average earnings method. By 
adding 12 per cent of the net capital 
additions in years subsequent to 1949 
to the base already established, EPT 
exemption can be increased appreci- 
ably and bring about a steadily rising 
EPT ceiling. 

It is worthwhile noting that eight 
of the nine companies included in the 





EPT Status of Selected Utilities 


c—Per Share EPT—, 


Estimated 
Earnings 
1950 


$2.05 
2.40 
1.90 
1.75 


Electric Companies: 
Commonwealth Edison. . 
Consolidated Edison 
Delaware Power & Lt... 
Detroit Edison 
Indianapolis P. & L 
Pacific Gas & Electric... 


Natural Gas Companies: 


Columbia Gas System... 
El Paso Natural Gas.... 
Northern Natural Gas... 


1.00 
2.50 
2.35 


Exemption Formula 
Average Rate of 
Earnings Return 


$1.80 
1.70 
2.20 
1.45 
2.35 
2.15 


Current Recent 
Dividends Price 


. $1.60 28 
- 2.00 30 
1.20 21 
1.20 22 
1.80 29 
2.00 32 


$2.95 
3.10 
2.80 
2.25 
3.30 
3.65 


1.15 . 13 
2.85 i 24 
2.70 . 31 





emptions for nine companies under 
this formula (rate of return) con- 
verted to net income per share figures 
are given in the tabulation. 

The exemptions shown should be 
considered only approximations since 
current equity and borrowed capital 
figures are not yet available, nor have 
aggregate year-end retained earnings 
been revealed. Changes in these to- 
tals, of course, will influence the size 
of EPT exemptions and the exemp- 
tions indicated in the tabulation 
should not be thought of as final. 

The table also shows exemptions 
under the average earnings system as 
set forth by the law. Corporations 
electing to use the average earnings 
method compute their annual average 
income for the base period (the best 
three years of 1946, 1947, 1948 and 
1949) and reduce this figure by 15 
per cent. To this sum is added 12 
per cent of one-half the net additions 


tabulation would have had to pay no 
excess profits tax on their. 1950 in- 
come by use of the rate of return 
formula. Columbia Gas would have 
been subject to a nominal tax on less 
than five per cent of the corporation’s 
net income. Under the average earn- 
ings formula, only Consolidated Edi- 
son’s per share exemption was smaller 
than the current rate of dividend pay- 
ments. Pacific Gas & Electric’s earn- 
ings per common share would have 
to rise more than 50 per cent before 
the company would become subject to 
EPT under the rate of return for- 
mula. Delaware Power and Light’s 
net per share would have to rise 47 
per cent and El Paso Natural Gas’s 
46 per cent. These comparisons 
clearly show that the tax treatment 
of utilities under the new law is quite 
generous and ample room for higher 
earnings exists before the legislation 
will place a heavier levy on income. 
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Coe stock representing own- 
ership of lumber, oil, gas, cattle- 
grazing and crop-rental properties has 
had a good record as an inflation 
hedge. Land company income, which 
is derived primarily from oil, gas and 
farm lands, tends to rise as higher 
prices are obtained from the products 
yielded, and although the growth of 
revenues may occasionally lag behind 
inflation trends because of long-term 
customer contracts, such shares have 
afforded better-than-average protec- 
tion against the shrinkage in dollar 
values. 

As the worth of the dollar has de- 
clined in recent years, land company 
shares have been establishing new 
highs. A typical example is Kern 
County Land which touched 63% 
during the 1950 bull market; pres- 
ently selling around 59 it is still sev- 


eral points above its pre-1950 high of 


51 in 1948. Texas-Pacific Land 
Trust reached a high of 89% in 1950 
partly due to new oil discoveries, but 
its recent price of 82 is still well above 
its previous yearly high of 5834 in 
1949. Louisiana Land & Explora- 
tion, which earned $2.32 per share 
during the first nine months of 1950 
vs. $1.89 during the same 1949 pe- 
riod, also has been selling above its 
1949 high. Previously, the company 
established new highs each year from 
1946 through 1948. 


Basic Assets 


While the operations of each of the 
four large publicly-owned land com- 
panies differ in nature, the basic assets 
behind the shares are mainly oil and 
natural gas, although New Mexico & 
Arizona Land, which derives most of 
its income from grazing rentals, is an 
exception. Holdings are fairly well 
diversified. Kern County, the largest 
in the group, derived approximately 
92 per cent of its 1949 income from 
oil revenues, an exceptionally high 
proportion compared with past years. 
The company, however, has a long- 
range program under way which is 
designed to raise the proportion of 
income from cattle raising. In 1948 
and 1949, profits from this source 
were relatively low owing to contin- 
ued drought conditions. Some im- 
provement was felt last year but the 
beneficial effects of the program will 
not become manifest in large part 
until 1952. The company has pur- 
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Land Shares 
In Good 
Inflation Status 


Because of customer con- 
tracts, growth of revenues 
lags inflation trends, but 
shares afford protection 
against dollar value shrink- 


age over the longer term 


chased a large range in Arizona, has 
been developing additional irrigated 
pastures, and is operating a new feed 
mill and additional feed lots so that 
higher prices can be realized from 
cattle. Further land improvement for 
increased production of alfalfa and 
other feeds is continually planned. 
Besides profits from cattle and crop 
rentals, some income is derived from 
irrigation water. 

Oil company tenants also contribute 
the major part of Louisiana Land & 
Exploration revenues, the smaller 
portion coming from gas royalties, 
mineral leases, and fur-trapping. The 
only company to report interim earn- 
ings, Louisiana lifted net income for 
the first nine months of 1950 by 22.5 
per cent on a 21.5 per cent gain in 
revenues. While the largest oil land 
contracts are held by the Texas Com- 
pany, fees, rentals and royalties also 
are received from Union Oil, Humble, 
Tide Water, Superior and other ma- 
jor producers. With less than 40 em- 
ployes on the payroll, Louisiana’s 
direct operating expenses are small. 


Fluctuating with oil prices and pro- 
duction, company shares which sold 
for 3% in 1942 are presently priced 
at around 35. 

Principal income sources of New 
Mexico & Arizona land, of which the 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
owns a little more than half the out- 
standing shares, comprise land rentals 
for grazing cattle and sheep. But the 
company derives from 16 to 20 per 
cent of revenues from oil and gas 
lease rentals. Royalties from volcanic 
rock, timber stumpage, and gravel, 
and interest on U. S. Government 
securities plus ‘other income,” make 
up the remainder. Although the com- 
pany has earned mioney since. 1931, 
shareholders received their first real 
dividend (25 cents) last August, an 
initial token payment of one cent hav- 
ing been made in 1936. 


Shows Gain 


Organized in 1888 by holders of 
Texas & Pacific. Railway . bonds, 
Texas Pacific Land Trust has 1,179,- 
000 sub-share certificates of proprie- 
tary interest and 2,500 certificates of 
proprietary interest instead of. stock. 
Each proprietary interest certificate is 
convertible into 100 sub-shares which 
are traded on the Big Board. In 
1929 these sub-shares sold for a little 
above 6 and in 1941 at 3, but in 1950 
they soared to about 89 following the 
successful completion of a large num- 
ber of drilling tests over the last two 
years. Aggregate receipts in 1949 
declined 17 per cent as the result of 
strictly prorated crude oil production 
in Texas, but the company did a little 
better (12.9 per cent) in the first nine 
months of last year compared with 
the similar 1949 period. Revenues of 
$5.9 million in 1949 were mostly (59 
per cent) from oil and gas royalties, 
with 36 per cent from oil and gas 
bonuses. Smaller amounts were de- 
rived from grazing rentals.and oil and 
gas lease rentals. 


Fiscal Status of the Land Companies 


Company 
Kern County Land.... 


Louisiana Land & Ex-. 
ploration 


1948 


124 132 


see ee eee ees 


ee or 


Texas Pacific Land 
TE soc netted 186 0x 7.2 5.9 





*1950 
$19.9 $22.7 ° $16.4 $5.65 $6.23 


al49:1 4145.4 N.R. 0.07 


Per Share -~ Dividends —, Recent 
1948 1949 1949 1950 Price 
$4.50 $4.50 59 ~ 
11.0 2.45 2.77 a2) £30 3 
0.07 None 0.25 9 
4.7 3.15. 2.48. 1.70 1.70 82 


*Nine months. a—-In thousands. N.R.—-Not reported. 
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Building 
A Good 


Team 


President Truman de- 
serves full credit for sur- 
rounding himself during 
the present national 
emergency with an _ exceptionally 
good team of administrators to carry 
out whatever steps become necessary 
for our defense. 

In associating himself with such 
outstanding men as Charles E. Wil- 
son, who resigned as president of 
General Electric in order to take on 
his new assignment, General Lucius 
D. Clay, on leave of absence as chair- 
man of the board of Continental Can, 
and Sidney J. Weinberg, senior part- 
ner of Goldman, Sachs & Co., the 
President can feel assured that the 
nation will not merely emulate, but 
will even surpass its World War II 
record. The course of future events 
will be shaped in a large measure by 
what we can do on the production 
front. 

These industrial leaders are by no 
means tyros in the field of activity in 
which they are now engaged. Wilson 
and Weinberg can draw upon the ex- 
perience which they gained in Gov- 
ernment service during the last war, 
and Clay, a most capable executive 
and organizer in his own right, has 
a solid background. as Military 
Governor of the U. S. zone in Ger- 
many. 

in selecting General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower as supreme commander 
of the combined military forces of the 
Atlantic Pact nations, too, the Presi- 
dent has made a wise choice, for he 
has picked the ablest military strate- 
gist available. Perhaps the best known 
military leader of World War II, 
General Ike successfully carried out 
the invasion of Normandy and direct- 
ed Allied troops to victory in Europe. 

It is highly satisfying to know that 
these important positions have been 
filled by persons who are really capa- 
ble of handling their assignments 
rather than by unqualified political 
appointees. And we hope that the 
President will continue this policy 
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when it is time for him to fill other 
important national defense posts. 


Hoover's 
Frank 


Review 


Stalwarts of the Adminis- 
tration’s foreign policy 
have charged that Her- 
bert Hoover, our fore- 
most elder statesman, urged isolation- 
ism and engendered a spirit of defeat- 
ism in his recent speech. No patriotic 
American, however, can swallow this 
allegation. The American heritage, 
and all that our country stands for, is 
no more dear to the heart of anyone 
than it is to our former President. 

Mr. Hoover believes that it is time 
for us to think of our own nation first 
rather than last. In the past we have 
acted as a Santa Claus for our allies 
without regard for the fact that in so 
doing we also have drained our 
national resources. 

Nowhere in his radio talk did he 
advocate appeasement. Of that he de- 
clared, ““We should have none.” On 
the other hand, he insists that non- 
Communist Europe, which is fearful 
of a Russian invasion, should show 
unity of action and do more to prepare 
itself for its own defense. European 
nations should give evidence of 
greater spiritual strength, he says, and 
avail themselves of their own re- 
sources before we extend further aid 
to them. 

Most Americans will agree that we 
cannot merely create the spiritual 
strength that is needed in Europe, nor 
can we build it with money, which is 
what we have been trying to do under 
the Fair Deal. 

Our first duty, in Hoover’s opinion, 
is to “arm our air and naval forces 
to the teeth” so that we may “preserve 
for the world this Western Hemis- 
phere Gibraltar of Western Civiliza- 


Page 
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tion.” If this is defeatism and isola- 
tionism, let us have more of it. 

Hoover holds, as do we, that we 
should give Japan her freedom and 
maintain a frontier in the East on 
Japan, Formosa and the Philippines. 
He also believes that we should not 
continue to sacrifice our boys in a land 
struggle against an enemy for which 
“there are no adequate forces in the 
world to repel them.” 

With regard to his recommendation 
for arming Japan, it also might be 
pointed out that New York’s Gover- 
nor Thomas E. Dewey recently sug- 
gested that we should not be too 
particular about whom we select as 
allies. And we might recall that we 
were not finicky when we cast our lot 
with Russia against Hitler, even 
though we could not agree with her 
Communistic ideology. Ex-New Deal- 
er Joseph P. Kennedy, former Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, is also of 
the same opinion as Mr. Hoover. 

We think many Americans will 
agree that it is time to take a more 
realistic approach to our foreign policy. 


Things It would require someone 
To versed in the art of necro- 
mancy to figure out our im- 
mediate future. Everything 
is in such a state of confusion and the 
public has been kept in the dark for 
so long that we will have to rely on 
on the Government to bring some 
order out of this chaos. 

This much, however, can be said 
by one who does not enjoy the talents 
of a prophet. As a result of the bil- 
lions of dollars which already have 
been voted for rearmament, and the 
likelihood that additional large ap- 
propriations will be necessary in the 
future, our industrial machinery will 
be operating at top-speed for an in- 
definite period. And our manpower 
resources will be taxed to the utmost 
in order to keep the machinery rolling. 

Other than this prospect, all else is 
confused. We can only wait and see 
what happens in the months ahead. 
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Labor-Saving Devices 


Face Wartime Demand 


Manpower shortages constitute an important sales potential 


for automatic machinery makers, although it may become 


difficult later on to obtain adequate raw material supplies 


A Pane element in industrial 
progress, labor-saving devices 
not only facilitate the work at hand 
but solve perplexing problems of 
man-power costs. The same thing is 
true of the use of cost-saving ma- 
chines in commercial and business 
fields. During periods of rising wages, 
the potential market expands all the 
faster as engineering progress ac- 
celerates the development and use of 
new equipment designed to replace 
costly and oftentimes inefficient man- 
ual labor. 

A device which creates savings, 
whether it be an accounting machine, 
a postage-meter or a 25,000 ton coal 
loader, pays dividends both to the 
user and the company which makes 
it. Business record-keeping has 
grown so complex in recent years that 
machines are: essential in order to 
save desk space and rental space. 
Wage costs, as the business grows, 
are also kept within bounds. The 
trend toward increasing use of busi- 
ness machines to handle payroll ac- 
counting, records of hours worked, 
etc., has been intensified by new Fed- 
eral and State regulations which not 
only govern working time, including 
overtime, but an increasing number 
of payroll deductions. In heavy in- 
dustry, more efficient power transmis- 
sion and materials handling methods 
have grown in importance owing to 
the recently-acquired power of labor 
dictators to enforce wage demands. 

Aside from the farm machinery 
manufacturers, a selection of repre- 
sentative labor-saving equipment 
makers falls principally into two 
groups—office machinery and heavy 
equipment used in the construction, 
mining, manufacturing and transpor- 
tation fields. During the last war, 
the shortage of manpower coupled 
with records or tabulations required 
by the Government on a vast scale 
stimulated demand for time-saving 
machines. The intensive research un- 
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dertaken by the industry during the 


“war has-resulted in: the invention of 


a number of new machines which not 
only opened new fields to cost saving, 
but rendered obsolete other machines 
which had long been in use. The 
leading company in this field is, of 
course, International Business Ma- 
chines. But there are other com- 
panies, such as National Cash Regis- 
ter, which are constantly improving 
existing machines and designing new 
types of equipment. Both IBM and 
National Cash have increased sales 
and earnings to considerably higher 
levels than prevailed before and dur- 
ing the last war. 

Closely geared to total payrolls and 
wage rates, the production and sale of 
business machines reflects the level 
of general business activity which 
promises to continue high. While a 
fairly high labor factor prevails in 
the industry, it is greatest in the type- 
writer field in which National Cash 
Register is not represented. Although 
IBM makes typewriters, its principal 
activity is the manufacture and leas- 
ing of electrical bookkeeping and ac- 
counting machines, and units that 
sort, tabulate and compute. Pitney- 
Bowes, which sells, rents and services 
postage meters and a variety of other 
office machines, has quadrupled its 
volume since 1945 and the company’s 
business curve is still on the way up. 

While modern office routine is de- 


pendent in large part on smoothly- 
running machines of infinite com- 
plexity, belt conveyor systems for the 
handling of bulk materials loom large 
in engineering activity. Little known 
to the average person, they do some 


tremendous jobs. In the city of 
Seattle, for example, a belt conveyor 
took dirt and rocks from a massive 
hill located in the business district 
until it was entirely leveled, the mil- 
lions of tons of earth being dumped 
into Puget Sound. In other words, 
the conveyor replaced slow, laborious 
hand-carting. Conveyors also replace 
underground railroads in mines, de- 
livering perhaps 2,000 tons of coal 
an hour to waiting barges. Convey- 
ors made by Chain Belt, Hewitt- 
Robins and other concerns have doz- 
ens of other applications in mining, 
excavating, transporting, and manu- 
facturing. The steel industry is heav- 
ily dependent upon conveyor systems 
while the building of great dams pre- 
sents materials handling problems 
successfully solved by conveying en- 
gineers. Joy Manufacturing, a lead- 
ing producer of mining machinery 
and equipment, including shuttle 
cars, loaders, conveyors and the Joy 
Continuous Miner, is somewhat more 
specialized but operates in a similar 
field. With high labor costs and in- 
creasing competitive pressure, coal 
mine operators have in recent years 
become more aware of the benefits of 
efficient, cost-reducing machinery. 
Such companies as American Ma- 
chine Foundry and Food Machinery 
& Chemical make a wide variety of 
labor-saving machines used in indus- 
try. Principal customer of A. M. F. 
is the tobacco industry, including 
cigarettes and cigars. The bakery 
equipment field, the apparel industry, 
and restaurants and cafeterias also 
save time, space and labor costs 


Typical Labor-Saving Equipment Makers 


Revenues 

Years (Millions) 

Company Ended 1948 1949 
Amer. Mach. & Fdry..Dec. 31 $25.0 $17.1 
Chain Belt .......... Oct. 31 a25.4 a27.8 
Food Mach. & Chem..Dec. 31 78.3 86.3 
Hewitt-Robins ...... Dec. 31 19.6 19.8 
Int’l Business Mach..Dec. 31 162.0 183.5 
Joy Manufacturing...Sept.30 52.4 b45.3 
Nat'l Cash Register..Dec. 31 168.2 167.3 
Pitney-Bowes ....... Dec. 31 16.0 18.5 





-—— Earned Per Share ——~ Divi- 


7—Annual—,_ -Nine Mos.— dends_ Recent 
1948 1949 1949 1950 1950 Price 
$0.29 $0.36 $0.50 $0.97 $0.80 14 
6.24 4.87 3.10 2.73 2.50 36 
2.34 1.72 1.72 2.28 1.12% 34 
2.65 2.25 1.21 2.79 2.15 20 
10.14 12.01 8.94 8.95 c4.00 216 
b4.41 b4.02 ee 2.50 32 
7.83 5.92 447 429 e250 43 
1.54 1.69 1.11 1.22 1.00 16 


a—Years ended October 31 of following year. b—Years ended September 30 of following year. 


c—Plus 5% stock. e—Plus-10% stock. 
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through A. M. F.’s highly specialized 
machines. The most ambitious pro- 
duct developed by the company in 
recent years is a machine to set up 
pins and automatically return the ball 
in tenpin bowling. New products re- 


cently introduced by Food Machinery 
& Chemical include a high-capacity 
citrus fruit juice extractor, a fruit 
cuber, a vertical pear peeler, a corn 
harvester, a chemical steam peeler for 
peaches and tomatoes, and a revolu- 


What’s the Matter with American 


Earnings of this 86-year dividend payer have been 
slipping despite sustained volume of business. Cur- 


rent dividend affords a yield of almost 7.5 per cent 


n view of declining earnings since 
1948 and the current high costs of 
doing business, American News Com- 
pany directors might have had some 
excuse early last month for not de- 
claring the $1 extra dividend payable 
January 15. At least the chances are 
that no question would have been 
raised if they had cut back the extra 
to 75 cents—the amount paid in Jan- 
uary 1949 following one of the com- 
pany’s more prosperous years. Nev- 
ertheless the same amount was voted 
as was paid a year ago, along with the 
regular 25-cent quarterly payment. 
On the basis of nine months’ earn- 
ings, the figures look very poor, yet 
if American News reports as much in 
the final quarter as it earned a year 
earlier, total net for 1950 would reach 
$3.02 per share. This figure, how- 
ever, cannot be accepted as an esti- 
mate. The company itself will make 
no forecasts, but on the basis of recent 
net profits as related to sales it would 
look as if per share earnings would be 
under rather than over $3.00. 
American News has always oper- 
ated on a close margin. In 1946, one 
of its best years, net amounted to 2.6 
per cent of sales, the highest ratio 
since 1929. In 1947 the figure dipped 
to 2.3 per cent, but after rising to 2.5 
per cent in 1948 it slipped back to 1.6 
per cent for 1949. For the first nine 
months of 1950, net income amounted 
to only 0.9 per cent of sales. 
Inasmuch as dollar volume has held 
up pretty well it is obvious that mar- 
gins have suffered from the increased 
costs of doing business. Company 
officials point to the fact that labor 
contracts invariably have been re- 
newed at a higher figure in recent 
years and that taxes also have been 
rising. Operating expenses in 1949 
14 


increased by some $3.3 million over 
the comparative 1948 figure while 
sales rose by less than $1.5 million. 
The same trend was apparent last 
year. Compared with a decline of 1.4 
per cent in nine months’ sales, net be- 
fore taxes dropped 25 per cent, and 
net income after taxes was off by 26 
per cent, contrasted with results for 
the same period in 1949. 

Because of this somewhat discour- 
aging showing, the shares have been 
a sluggish market performer on the 
New York Stock Exchange. On the 
basis of recent prices, the yield on this 
84-year-old dividend payer amounts 
to almost 7.5 per cent, a generous 
return considering the company’s 
record. 

But American News is a company 
which had its beginnings as far back 
as Civil War days and it has been 
through several wars and depressions 
since. While there have been times 
when operations resulted in deficits, it 
has emerged from every downward 





American News 


Earned 

Sales Per 
(Millions) Share 
$56.9 $1.93 
39.2 D0O.71 


62.0 0.98 
64.0 1.06 
67.8 1.32 
78.2 1.33 
102.7. 1.81 
131.4 2.57 
146.3 2.94 
151.6 3.29 
162.5 5.02 


*Divi- -—Price Range 
dends High Low 


$0.92 
0.50 8%4— 3% 


0.75 14%—10 
0.75 13 —10% 
0.75 13 —10% 
0.90 13%4—11% 
0.90  26%4—103%4 
0.90 18 —13 
0.90 21%—16 
1.05 43%4—203%4 
1.85 60 -—-34% 
1947.. 168.2 -4.57 2.32% 39%—-28% 
1948.. 179.1 5.33 2.25 35 —29 
1949.. 1806 3.51 2.50  36%—22 


Nine months ended September 30: 
1949..$134.9 $1.91 ... 
1950.. 132.9 1.42 a$2.50 3634—32 


*Dividends paid in each year since 1864. 
a—Full year. D—Deficit. 


Year 


1929.. 
1932.. 


1938... 
1939... 
1940.. 
1941.. 
1942.. 
1943... 
1944... 
1945... 
1946.. 


tionary new pea harvester. In addi- 
tion to many new products intro- 
duced since the war, the company has 
other machines almost ready for com- 
mercial use in food, chemical and 
agricultural fields. 


News? 


business cycle stronger than ever. 
Total dollar volume has been on the 
rise in every year since 1933, and al- 
though nine months’ (1950) sales 
were approximately $2 million less 
than those of the same 1949 period, 
this amount could have been made up 
in the final quarter. At least the turn 
should not be far off. In its current 
bulletin to its newsdealers, American 
News quotes the Commerce Depart- 
ment as stating that “when some 
goods get scarce, shoppers don’t save 
their money, but buy other things.” 
Too, a war period usually helps com- 
pany sales, which jumped $24.5 mil- 
lion from 1941 to 1942, another $28.7 
million in 1943 and $14.9 million in 
1944. “If war activity continues,” 
states a company official, ‘there will 
be more travel and more sales in ter- 
minals.” ), 

These observations, however, apply 
to dollar volume rather than to net 
income. The recent decline in pas- 
senger train travel, which was placed 
at 20.6 per cent during the first six 
months of 1950, should be made up in 
future months and there will be more 
business at air terminals served by 
American News. (The company re- 
cently took over concessions at air- 
ports in Boston, Richmond and other 
cities.) But whether it soon will be 
able to reverse the trend of increasing 
expenses is another question. Amer- 
ican News has constructed several 
new buildings which are expected to 
lower distribution costs and permit 
more efficient operations, but the net 
effect of these additions can only be 
guessed at. But even though the rise 
in expenses is checked, higher taxes 
will exert an adverse effect on net. 

It is for these reasons, therefore, 
that the shares are selling at such a 
low level. Nevertheless, this particu- 
larly cycle of diminishing returns 
from the income dollar should be re- 
versed some time in the future just as 
in many times past. 
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Investment Service Section- 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











Renewed pegging of Government bonds vitiates higher re- 


serve requirements as market (or anti-inflation) influence. 


Forthcoming messages by President will offer clue to future 


Despite announcement of higher bank reserve 
requirements before the market’s opening on 
December 29, stocks barely hesitated on that day 
or the next and have since pushed through to new 
highs on good volume. This early response does 
not rule out the possibility of a reaction later on, 
for the increased reserve requirements have not yet 
been placed in operation. But the effect of the new 
ruling will be seriously limited by the fact that the 
Federal Reserve authorities are again pegging Gov- 
ernment bonds, thus enabling the banks to sell 


these issues and thereby maintain their loanable 
funds intact. 


This action was unavoidable, of course, but 
it is instructive to recall the results of a similar 
policy pursued in 1948. Reserve requirements were 
raised three times during that year between Febru- 
ary and September, but then as now the Federal 
Reserve stood ready to buy bonds from all comers 
at a fixed price. Accordingly, it was forced to 
buy them in large volume. Commercial loans of 
weekly reporting member banks fell from $14.7 
billion in February to $14.2 billion in June—a 
less-than-seasonal decline—then rose to new record 
levels during the five weeks of September and the 
first two weeks of October, eventually reaching (in 
December) a peak above $15.6 billion which was 
never exceeded until late September 1950. The 
price pegs are higher now than they were in 1948; 
thus the recent increase in reserve requirements 
promises to be little more than a gesture. 


This is only the latest of a number of gestures 
in the direction of inflation control. Voluntary 
price controls under an inexplicable and unwork- 
able formula are already conceded to be a flop; 
formulation of a policy for “stabilizing” wages 
must await a series of conferences to be held Janu- 
ary 10-12 (and the policy is not likely to be too 
effective when formulated) ; plans for a new sav- 
ings bond drive and a scheme to extend maturities 
of savings bonds soon falling due remain plans and 
no more; and finally, only the barest start has 
been made at diverting to the Treasury rather than 
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to consumers’ goods markets the large increases in 
wage and salary payments. 


The latest report of the Council of Economic 
Advisers contains a number of sound recommenda- 
tions which are somewhat at variance with Admin- 
istration thinking as it has been disclosed to date. 
The report states: “Many governmental activities 
which have a high priority in peacetime must give 
way in a period of mobilization.” It suggests im- 
posing heavy excise taxes on scarce consumers’ 
goods and adopting a system of compulsory savings 
such as “deferred wage payments” in the form of 
non-redeemable bonds. While conceding that wage- 
price controls are now unavoidable, the Council 
points out that they “are designed to effectuate a 
policy, and not to substitute for it.” Finally, the 
report recognizes the politically unpopular fact that 
anti-inflationary taxes “must be imposed where 
they will reduce spending. The tax program must 
be adjusted to the cold fact that longer hours and 
harder work will swell the volume of personal in- 
come.” 

During the next week or so, President Truman 
will deliver to Congress his State of the Union mes- 
sage, Economic Report and Budget message. While 
recommendations and declarations of intent do not 
have the force of legislation actually passed or ad- 
ministrative measures actually taken, these mes- 
sages should at least offer a clue to the possibility 
that the Administration is finally ready to face up 
to the country’s needs instead of following the line 
of least political resistance. If, instead, price in- 
creases are blamed on business profiteering and 
there is renewed urging of proposals such as so- 
cialized medicine which have no chance of enact-’ 
ment, we must resign ourselves to a further pain- 
ful growth of inflation. In this case, stock prices 
could continue upward almost indefinitely, for 
price-earnings ratios are still modest, yields are 
even higher than they were a year ago, and the 
market is no longer restrained by fear of a busi- 
ness recession. 

Written January 4, 1951; Allan F. Hussey 
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Record Air Travel 


The strength of airline shares in recent markets 
reflects not only the improved position of the op- 
erating companies and a record volume of air 
travel in 1950 but expectations of new traffic rec- 
ords this year. Financial results, of course, will 
depend on the ability of management to offset ris- 
ing costs. Even though revenues increase, the in- 
dustry could hardly allow itself to retrograde to 
the slip-shod methods of the early postwar years 
when the lines were over-staffed and under- 
equipped. The domestic air carriers increased 
passenger miles an estimated 18.3 per cent last year 
with a gain of 29.2 per cent in air cargo. Should 
the Government require more commercial planes 
for military purposes, load factors will rise sharply 
and turn-around time will be lessened, develop- 
ments which should mean substantially wider 
profit margins for airline companies. 


Freight Traffic to Rise 


Freight carloadings which showed an estimated 
gain of nearly eight per cent last year over the 
1949 total, are expected to make a substantial fur- 
ther increase during the first quarter of this year. 
The Regional Shippers Advisory Boards’ estimate 
indicates that loadings will climb 16.5 per cent in 
the January-March period over the similar period 
one year ago. All of the 13 Advisory Boards look 
for an increase during the current quarter with 
the Allegheny region expecting a gain of 36.3 per 
cent, the Ohio Valley 25.6 per cent, and the Central 
Western 22.6 per cent. At the other end of the 
scale, the smallest increases are anticipated by the 
Southwest, Trans-Missouri-Kansas, Pacific Coast, 
and New England region Boards. The largest gains 
are expected for coal and coke (40 per cent), ore 
and concentrates (34.4 per cent) and citrus fruits 
(28.1 per cent). 


Automobile Schedules High 


Despite guarded and pessimistic talk, automobile 
schedules for the first quarter of this year will be 
maintained at a fairly high level. Presently sched- 
uled are nearly two million cars compared with 
less than 1.65 million cars and trucks produced 
during the similar 1950 period. Truck volume, dur- 
ing the next three months, may reach a new high 
for any quarter, exceeding the record 362,000 made 
in the April-June period of 1950. While passenger 
car output will decline from the final quarter of 
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1950, it still will probably match that for the first 
quarter of last year. Since total output in 1950 
was just over eight million vehicles, the two mil- 
lion scheduled for the current quarter will be only 
slightly off the full-year pace. 

Defense orders, although dollar figures loom 
large, do not call for any extraordinary unit vol- 
ume, and actual productio.. in some instances is 
still months away. 


Oil Profit Margins 


Maintenance of November’s liberal spread _be- 
tween crude prices and refinery quotations during 
the month of December indicates very satisfactory 
marketing conditions continued to the year-end. 
East of California, spreads between crude and re- 
fined products increased by two cents per barrel 
to $1.01 although the national average remained 
unchanged at $1.07. The refined price average 
rose a cent to $3.63 but crude costs also increased 
one cent, to $2.56. At the close of 1950, the na- 
tional price spread between crude and refined was 
33 cents per barrel wider than on January 1, 1950, 
and east of California the improvement was even 
greater, amounting to 44 cents per barrel. With 
high demand and widened profit margins, oil com- 
panies should turn in an excellent earnings per- 
formance in the coming months. 


Copper Use Curbed 


More than 250 products, ranging from building 
material to burial equipment, will be affected 
March 1 by the NPA ban on the use of copper in 
the manufacture of non-functional items. It is esti- 
mated that 30 per cent of current copper consump- 
tion enters into the production of the affected 
items. Many major users of copper employ the metal 
in non-functional products, particularly for decora- 
tive purposes. The copper ban is the first placed 
by NPA. Another “first” is an end-use directive on 
the use of cobalt, which is vital in many essential 
industrial operations. The directive will end the 
use of cobalt in many civilian articles, such as radio 
and television magnets, the output of which will be 
cut sharply since there is no satisfactory substitute. 


Ample Shoe Output 


Although hides are not so plentiful as they might 
be, the shoe industry expects to be able to supply 
both civilian and military needs without any short- 
ages developing this year. Military requirements 
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have not assumed large proportions as yet, and 
stocks are plentiful following the industry’s fourth 
biggest production year in history. Output of ap- 
proximately 486.6 million pairs of shoes in 1950 
(Tanners Council estimate) was about three per 
cent more than the previous year’s total. In 1946, 
the industry’s best year, nearly 529 million pairs 
were manufactured. The probability is that military 
procurement in 195] will be increased to 14 or 15 
million pairs against less than four million last 
year. This still would amount to only a small per- 


centage of industry capacity, and total output could 
easily be raised to 500 million pairs. 


Oil Burner Sales 


Continuing the industry’s excellent performance 
demonstrated during the first ten months of 1950, 
oil burner sales durir,g November of last year ag- 
gregated 83,964 units, a 50 per cent increase over 
the same month of 1949. Full-year installations are 
estimated to have been about 820,000, 40 per cent 
more than in 1949 and the second highest year on 
record. The industry expects an appreciable de- 
cline in unit sales this year, estimates compiled by 
Fuel Oil & Heat pointing toward a drop of 17.5 
per cent. However, even after such a decline 1951 
would be the third best year in the industry’s his- 
tory, with sales approximately 15 per cent greater 
than those reported in 1949. 


Rubber Usage Slumps 


Consumption of new rubber in November 
dropped to 97,816 tons, 17.8 per cent under the 
October usage of 118,917 tons, the slump repre- 
senting the first impact of the Government’s curb 
on the use of natural rubber. The most significant 
drop was in natural rubber, with consumption off 
25.1 per cent at 50,814 tons, vs. 67,868 in October. 
December is expected to show a further decline to 
around 90,000 tons. Despite the November-Decem- 


ber restrictions, which have been continued into the 
current year, rubber manufacturers in 1950 used 
some 25 per cent more rubber than in 1949, With 
December yet to be reported, the year’s usage is 
estimated at a record 1.24 million long tons, of 
which 711,000 were natural rubber. The previous 
peak, 1.13 million tons, was set in 1947. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 


Standard Oil of California stockholders vote 
February 1 on a 2-for-1 stock split. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber’s sales: $690.6 million 
for the fiscal year ended October 31 vs. $579.6 
million a year before. 

General Motors will build a number of Republic 
F-84 thunderjet fighter airplanes in its Buick-Olds- 
mobile-Pontiac assembly plant, Kansas City, Kan. 

Union Oil has purchased the natural gasoline 
plant of Havenstrite Oil at Castaic, Cal., and may 
later acquire the 2,000-barrel-a-day Del Valle crude 
oil producing properties. 

Atchison earned $58.18 per share on the pre- 
ferred stock for the eleven months through Novem- 
ber vs. $36.73 a share in the same 1949 period. 


Other Corporate News 


Beatrice Foods’ sales: $152.7 million for the nine 
months to November 30 vs. $145.4 million in the 
same 1949 period. 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet plans to purchase an in- 


terest in Hartford Rayon and to expand latter’s 


manufacture of rayon staple. 

Blaw-Knox has received a $1 million order to 
manufacture rolling mill machinery for Nichia 
Steel Works, Ltd., Kobe, Japan. 

ATF Inc. stockholders will vote February 5 on 
name change in company to Daystrom, Inc. 

Pitney-Bowes has sold 19,264 shares of 414 per 
cent preferred stock to Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 








the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 








in conservative portfolios. 
investment caliber of individual i 






U.S. Gov't Savings 2%4s, Series G 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 2%4s, 1970 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

3%s, 1985 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999 
Illinois Central joint 444s, 1963 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 
Southern Pacific Co. 444s, 1969 
















prices below par. 


ment purposes. 











Champion Paper $4.50 cum..... 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 











1949 




















a —First quarter. 
in stock. { Also paid 5% in stock. 
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Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
Net yields generally indicate the 


American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.... 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum..... 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum.. m4 


c—Nine months. 


ssues, 


Recent 
Price 
100 


100 
106 
101 


103 
100 
105 
100 
101 


Preferred Stocks 
These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 


Recent 


Price 


133 
109 
111 


-- 9 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum.conv. 26 
Radio Corporation $3.50 cum..... 
Reading 4% 1st (par $50) non-cum. 38 


77 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


tember 40. g-—Twelve months to October 31. 


1949 


Net Call 
Yield Price 
2.50% *Not 
219 105 
3.90 Not 
2.70 102% 
3.10 105 
rag i 103% 
4.00 105 
2.75 106 
4.40 105 


Yield 


5.26% 
5.90 
4.50 
4.29 
5.26 
5.38 
4.55 
5.26 


1950 


American Home Products $1.70 $2.00 c$2.08 c$2.37 
Dow Chemical ........ 1.30 *2.00 al.04 a1.90 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.20 1.25 g1.98 g1.89 
General Electric ...... 2.00 3.80 c2.34 3.91 
General Foods ........ 2.25 2.45 3.71 4.20 
Int’l] Business Machines 14.00 4.00 8.94 8.95 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 3.00 ¢3.18 ¢5.01 
Southern Calif. Edison. 1.75 2.00 c2.93 c2.31 
Standard Oil of Calif.. 94.00 5.00 7.72 c7.47 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.00 2.50 ¢2.31 3.45 
United Biscuit ........ 1.60 1.80 3.99 ¢3.27 


° "* Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 


Call 
Price 
Not 

Not 
Not 
108 
105 
(1960) 
100 
50 


--Dividends— -Earnings~ Recent 
1950 


Price 


31 
80 
24 
50 
47 
205 
52 
33 
93 
55 
30 


e—Twelve months to Sep- 
*Also paid 24% 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 


Common Stocks for Income 


——— Dividen 


selections. 

Paid 

Since 
American Stores ..... 1939 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1881 
Borden Company .... 1889 
Consolidated Edison.. 1885 
Household Finance... 1926 


Keees (S. #)....:.. 1918 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 


MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 


May Dept. Stores.... 1911 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 


Philadelphia Electric.. 1902 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 
Safeway Stores ...... 1927 
Socony-Vacuum ..... 1912 
Sterling Drug ...... 1902 
Texas Company ..... 1902 
Underwood Corp. .... 1911 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 
United Fruit ....... 1899 
Walgreen Company... 1933 





7 Also paid 10% in stock. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the ‘ 


for Income” 


1941-50 Paid 
Average 1949 
$1.27 $1.75 
9.00 9.00 
2.06 2.70 
1.69 1.60 
1.65 2.00 
2.60 3.00 
3.51 3.52 
2.16 2.50 
2.11 3.00 
2.00 2.00 
1.23 1.20 
1.82 2.00 
1.15 1.25 
0.80 1.10 
1.87 2.25 
2.70 3.75 
3.14 3.50 
3.85 6.00 
2.35 4.00 
1.70 1.85 







Paid Recent 


1950 Price 
$2.00 34 
9.00 152 
2.80 51 
170. 30 
22) 682 
3.00 54 
3.52 50 
3.00 41 
3.00 58 
2.00 33 
igo 2 
2.00 35 
2.40 37 
135, .26 
250 37 
6.50 86 
400 49 
5.00 108 
450 62 
1.85 28 


1949 1950 1949 1950 
Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $3.00 c$2.80 c$3.65 
-Bethlehem Steel ...... 2.40 4.10 c8.14 8.96 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 2.00 3.00 b1.08 b2.52 
Columbia Gas System.. 0.71 0.75 c0.54 c0.85 
Container Corporation... 2.00 2.75 c2.87 3.77 
Firestone Tire ........ 4.00 5.00 b4.02 b6.68 
Flintkote Company .... 2.50 3.00 3.20 4.35 
Freeport Sulphur...... 4.00 5.00 5.02 5.92 
Gen. Amer. Transport.. 3.00 3.00 c4.17 3.38 
General Motors ....... 4.00 6.00 5.61 c7.91 
Glidden Company ..... 71.60 2.10 1.88 62.15 
Kennecott Copper ..... 400 5.50 b2.15 b3.49 
Mathieson Chemical ... 1.06 1.50 c1.91 ¢2.39 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.00 3.25 4.82 5.51 
Simmons Company .... 2.50 3.00 b1.70 b3.09 
Sperry Corporation .... 2.00 2.00 b1.82 b2.10 
Union Oil of California 2.37% 2.00 3.26 1.93 
ie ae 2.25 3.45 4.38 6.12 
West Penn Electric.... 1.52% 1.85 ¢2.54 2.58 





b—Half-year. 


c—Nine months. 


‘Common Stocks 
group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends—, --Earnings—, Recent 
Price 


43 
50 


7 Also paid 2% in stock. 
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Washington Newsletter 





















WASHINGTON, D. C.—A kind of 
schizophrenia afflicts many organiza- 
tions, both companies and bureaus. 
There’s one department where people 
plan, hardly touched by events, and 
another where they do the work. It’s 
that way at the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Agency. On one side, it builds 
for the future. There are charts, cri- 
tiques of OPA, studies of costs. All 
this is to the work of setting price 
ceilings as the War College is to the 
Army. 

While this branch strives for per- 
fection, invisible to the public, its 
complement must confront the rise in 
living costs. The long term strategy 
is incomplete and so it must impro- 
vise. The auto order, the December 1 
voluntary freeze and the subsequent 
interpretations are the improvisions 
= of people almost too busy to breathe, 
much less contemplate and examine. 
Everything is done in a hurry; peo- 
ple are even too busy to tell whether 
they afterwards insist stubbornly 
on their hasty decisions or, by rul- 
ings and interpretations, inadvertently 
change them. 

The planning department examines 
the dozens of OPA branch histories, 
where errors are pointed out. Or- 
ganization charts are drawn to avoid 
such errors, There ate debates with 
the Budget Bureau on whether the 
charts conform to law. Consultants 
provide figures on costs and margins, 
propose methods for control. This 
labor, which for the moment looks 
sterile, someday should pay off. 







































There’s a good deal of sentiment, 
among Democrats as well as Repub- 
licans, for a general excise tax. 
Treasury men rather like it: it brings 
in a lot of money. It’s expected that 
people will react to it more favorably 
than to a rise in income taxes, al- 
though, no doubt, incomes too will be 
taxed more during the new session.’ 
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While one section of ESA painstakingly plans programs, 


rules which often result in changing orders of Bureau 


the other improvises rulings and interpretations of 


Among all classes of people, out- 
of-town editors and businessmen in- 
cluded, Pentagon officers have the 
wildest ideas of controls just around- 
the-corner. A Colonel is sure gasoline 
rationing will come next week — in 
order to impress people and because 
they spend more generally when they 
drive around. The Interior De- 
partment practically guarantees six 
months of ration-free gas, and In- 
terior is boss. 

The probable reason is that the 
Armed Services are putting on the 
pressure for additional controls. In 
the case of gas, the situation is tighter 
than either Interior or oil men enjoy 
seeing it described, which gives off- 
duty officers a debating. point. Of 
about seven million barrels per day 
used or exported, only 5.8 million are 
produced at home. The rest, exclusive 
of 300,000 from natural gas, is im- 
ported. It’s doubted that expanded 
production could yield more than 
300,000 additional without waste. 

The civilian side argues however, 
that curbs wouldn’t be of much im- 
mediate help. There’s no way to store 
additional oil. Leaving it in the 
ground might be helpful as a matter 
of long term conservation, but that’s 
all. If something happens to make it 
harder to import oil, there will be 
time then to reduce present use. 


Few products are going out of 
manufacture altogether. But TV 
makers, auto producers and numerous 
others have announced various per- 
centage cutbacks in their civilian out- 
put. For a while, there will be some 
unemployment in the big industrial 
centers. The reductions in output 
should also cause major changes in 
current finances. It’s doubtful that 
they will be the kind that stock- 
holders like. 

Aside from wage rises and prices 
paid for materials, production costs 


certainly will go up. A cut-back of 
20 per cent, for instance, raises by 25 
per cent the amount of general over- 
head, engineering costs, etc., allocated 
to each unit. Some of this overhead, 
to be sure, will be covered by later 
defense work, but not right away. 

On the other hand, sales costs are 
bound to go down, both absolutely 
and by unit. Commissions still will be 
paid, of course, on each sale even 
though selling requires little persua- 
sion. However, with smaller output, 
actual handling will be reduced; pe- 
riods of storage will tend to approach 
zero. It’s considered doubtful that for 
the first quarter the drop in sales 
costs will balance rises in production 
expense. 


The Armed Services are keenly 
interested in building up a large sup- 
ply of machine tools. The latest ap- 
propriation carries a lot of money for 
their purchase; there will be addi- 
tional appropriations through 1951. 
The industry already has a large 
backlog. 


The emergency lets the Armed 
Services negotiate much of the busi- 
hess on which they used to advertise 
for bids. This was the one substan- 
tive reason ever indicated for declar- 
ing the State of Emergency. How- 
ever, there’s been little change so far 
in methods of buying. 


The Labor Department is mak- 
ing a survey to see what new prod- 
ucts must be put into the price index 
—things like TV, which didn’t exist 
when the present list was com- 
piled. Unfortunately, the survey 
comes along just as supplies of. many 
of these products begin to get short. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 
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Chemicals .. . 

From General Electric comes word 
of a substance called anaerobic per- 
mafil which remains liquid as long as 
it is aerated, but which hardens 
quickly when away from air—not yet 
available commercially, it is expected 
to find application as a sealer for 
stopping nearly invisible leaks, or as a 
pipe “dope” for bonding threaded 
unions, among many other possibili- 
ties... . In an effort to standardize 
colors for office furniture, the Wood 
Office Furniture Institute and the 
National Paint, Varnish & Lacquer 
Association have joined forces and 
have developed an instrument which 
will measure the color finish on a 
piece of wood furniture against a 
standard color—the gadget which 
does the job is known as the Reflec- 
tometer.... Saf-pHilm isn’t a typo- 
graphical error, but is a fast drying 
rust preventive placed on the market 
by Swan-Finch Oil Corporation—de- 
veloped to protect highly finished sur- 
faces and parts during storage and 
shipment, it forms a transparent film 
when applied. . . . A protective coat- 
ing suitable for application to brick, 
concrete, wood and metals has been 
announced by Plastic Coating Corpo- 
ration—it is applied by spray and will 
seal out moisture, withstand heavy 
wear and resist mildew. 


Gadgets... 

Much to the dismay of many 
Crivers, patrolmen on highway duty 
in Delaware have no trouble at all in 
reading the license plates of home 
state speeders since that state has 
been using a special reflective ma- 
terial which makes the numbers visi- 
ble for nearly one quarter of a mile 
with the aid of a car’s headlights— 
called Scotchlite, this material also 
has a variety of other uses, according 
to Minnesota Mining & Manufactur- 
ing Company. ... Latest gimmick for 
treating one’s eyes with hot or cold 
applications is the Colette Eye Rest, 
a Vinylite (Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corporation) mask with small open- 
ings for the eyes and a sealed-in 
chemical solution which will retain 
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heat or cold for more than half an 
hour — manufactured by Schaefer 
Berget Corporation, the eye pad mask 
is on sale at drug stores... . Multi- 
purpose kitchen shears by Lever 
Brothers Company can do everything 
from heavy-duty cutting to opening 
soda pop, according to its maker—it’s 
guaranteed, too. .. . In the test mar- 
keting stage is the Presurmat, an elec- 
tric pressure cooker for the home that 
regulates its own pressure, times the 



















































food being prepared and shuts off 
automatically—pending results of the 
test, Proctor Electric Company plans 
to introduce it nationally later this 
year. 


Grocery Field .. . 

The answer to the dual problem of 
how to keep small shipments of food 
frozen and minimize transportation 
costs is supplied by Snow-Crop Mar- 
keters and its new lightweight, col- 
lapsible food carrier, the Snow Crop 
Shipper (which holds up to 120 
pounds of frozen food in that state 










tio 
Mo 
I 
nev 
for 24 hours )—available to the entire ste] 
industry, the carrier was developed Ing 
by Snow Crop Marketers (a division JB the 
of Clinton Foods) in cooperation with She 
British Zylonote Company, Owens- m 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation and § Jar 
Weber-Washburn Company, which is pla 
manufacturing the insulated carrier. Ou 
On the distaff side, Lever doo 
Brothers Company says that it has a mu 
new formula for its Lux flakes “that col 
allows colored materials to renew tor 
atic 
the 
trac 
GM’s Car of ann 
Tomorrow ped 
; : duc 
Design and mechanical t 
innovations that some sha 
day may appear on to 
your automobile high- 
light Le Sabre, an ex- P| 
perimental two - seater - 
under construction from J 
this full-size plaster hig 
model by General Mo- ln 
tors Corporation. - 
Among features of this of 1 
“laboratory on wheels" ricl 
are a dual fuel system es 
for extra power, a park- visi 
ing light system which last 
outlines the front and lau 
rear of the car, warning ? 
signals for indicator sine 
gauges, a seat-warmer, sale 
hydraulic jacks on the hay 
car's wheels and a ta- | 
chometer, compass and tho 
altimeter on the instru- Sti, 
ment panel. If it should in 
begin to rain when the 
car is parked with the tha 
top down, top and win- sur 
dows close automatically. | 
1es 
use 
Pla 
their exact colors, and whites to stay Bj 'Ur 
at their original shade of white with #@ 2" 
every laundering” — most dealers Hj ‘‘™ 
across the nation already are display- Ele 
ing the new-formula package. . . . In bur 
ava 





1951 you'll probably find “talkative 
displays” at your local grocery store 
which will give you a one-minute ad- 
vertising message when you pass by— 
as to the technical data about this, it 
is done by means of a small magnetic 
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tape unit which is hidden behind the l 
retailer’s shelf and is actuated by an fi bus 
electric eye whenever a_ customef . a 
is in sight; credit for the development Bi yo, 
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goes to Powell Announcer Corpora- 
tion. 


Motion Pictures ... 

Doehler-Jarvis Corporation has a 
new sound motion picture illustrating 
steps in the production of a die cast- 
ing from conception of the idea to 
the finished product — entitled The 
Shortest Way, the film is 27 minutes 
in length and was produced by the 
Jam Handy Organization in the seven 
plants of Doehler-Jarvis. . . . Your 
Outdoor Neighbor shows how out- 
door advertising can benefit a com- 
munity —a 15-minute slide film in 
color, it was produced by Sarra, Inc. 
for the Outdoor Advertising Associ- 
ation of America. . . . A new film on 
the production of pure vanilla ex- 
tract, Make Mine Vanilla, has been 
announced by Dodge & Olcott, Inc.— 
in sound and color, the film was pro- 
duced primarily for showing to the 
trade, but also will be made available 
to interested consumer groups. 















Plastics . . 

Just for the record, an all-time 
high of five million pounds of plastic 
film were consumed in the production 
of toys in 1950, says the B. F. Good- 
rich Company’s plastics products di- 
vision—incidentally, the kid in the 
last row at school is having a heyday 
launching rubber-propelled missiles 
since, to quote the company’s sundries 
sales division, “today’s rubber bands 
have more snap to the inch” than 
those of a few years ago. .. . Plas- 
Stik is a name to remember if you’re 
in the market for display stickers 
that (1) adhere to glass and metal 
surfaces, (2) require no special ad- 
hesive and (3) can be removed and 
used again—introduced by Decal 
Plas-Stik Company, these stickers are 




































y furnished advertisers with their name 
th fi and sales message printed by the silk 
rs f/m Screen process. ... Textolite, General 
y- fy Electric Company’s new stain- and 
in fm burn-resistant plastic surfacing, is 
vem available in a variety of patterns 
re fey Which simulate their natural materials 
d- fm (wood, stone, paper, fabric, etc.)— 
_— sold at lumber yards, the material 
it Mm Comes in sheets of various sizes. 

tic Howard L. Sherman 
he When requesting information concerning 
an business questions, please enclose a self-ad- 
ief ressed postcard—or a stamped envelope— 


and refer to the date of the issue in which 
you are interested. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally sell 
ex-dividend the second full business day 


before the record date. 


Company 
Aitlgaia- DMIs .......'. 0. oa 50c 
American Marietta ...Q40c 
Se, 2 eer Q$1.25 
Am. Natural Gas....... 40c 


American Viscose..... Q50c 


Anderson, Clayton ....Q75c 
Appalachian Elec. Pr. 
sy Me ee Q$1.12% 
Do 4.50% pf ....Q$1.12% 
Austin, Nichols ........ 10c 
oe ee 5 ee Q30c 
Bower Roller Bearing . .50c 
City, Sot 08s «6c advcves Q35c 


Commonwealth Edison Q40c 
Conn. River Power 


OM OP icy. dieess. Q$1.50 
Corn Exchange al & 

Trust Co., N. Y.....Q75e 
Corn Products Ref. 

PO) ci vieiennenes Q$1.75 
Detroit-Mich. Stove ..Q15c 
Eee BEM. dis ccvcces Q20c 
Dominion Fabrics ...*Q20c 

DIO ox wacad epee eee *E20c 
Ely & Walker D.G..... E$1 

ee FO OE cas ctp ees aaa 

Do 6% of eT ee 


Fairbanks Co. 6% pf et s0 
Falstaff Brewing 
Federated Dept. Strs. Se ot 
Do 4% pf ...... Q$1.06% 
General Foods ....... Q60c 
General Shoe $0.40 pf .S20c 


Hecht Co. 3% pf . 29334 : 
Higbee Co............ Q25 
ae $1.25 
Interchemical Corp. ....40c 
Do 4% pf ...... Q$1.12% 
Kennedy’s, Inc. ...... Q30c 
Kobacker Stores ..... Q20c 
Do $1.37% pf.....Q34%c 


Lane Bryant 444% pf. Q56%c 
Lee Rubber & Tire..... 75¢c 


Mack Tracks ......;5... 25c 
Macy (R. H.) & Co. 

44 pf A...... Q$1.06% 
Marshall Field & Co. .Q50c 
Maytag Co. $3 pf ...... 75¢c 
Miller (I.) & Sons ...Q25c 
National Dept. Stores. ‘Sere 


Do 
Nat’l Distillers Prod...Q50c 
New England Gas & El. 


ROS iicth is évanees Q22%c 
BO oko sar lanwaas: E2%c 


Northwest Eng’ring. ..Q50c 





Nunn-Bush Shoe ....... 20c 
to eer ee $2.25 
Pitts. Brewing 

See Oe Si. cca set Q62%c 
Potomac — 

Be Ms nw eeecs 0Q90c 

Do 470% pf B..Q$1.17% 
Scranton Electric ....Q25c 
Solar Aircraft 

SESO Oh, . isi eed Q22%c 
Thermoid Co. 

3 er Q62%c 
Toledo Edison........ 17%c 
Tung-Sol Lamp Works. .25c 
U. S. Ind’l Chemical -..50c 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 

Ni: wdistkwee bens Q$1.4334c 

*In Candian funds. E—Extra. 


S—Semi-annually. 


Hidrs. 
Pay- of 

able Record 

21 FH 
2-1. .119 
2-1 1-19 
2-1 1-15 
2-1 1-17 
1-24 1-17 
2-1 1-9 
21 1-8 
2-1 1-19 
2-1 1-19 
3-20 3-9 
2-1 1-15 
2-1 1-12 
3-1 2-15 
2-1 1-16 
1-15 1-5 
1-20 1-10 
2-15 2-1 
21. 1-15 
2-1 1-15 
1-15 1-2 
1-15 1-2 
1-15 1-2 
2-1 1-20 
1-29 1-15 
1-29 1-9 
1-29 1-9 
2-15 1-25 
1- 2 12-30 
1-31 1-8 
1-15 1-2 
2-1 1-15 
2-1 1-19 
2-1 1-19 
1-20 1-6 
1-31 1-17 
21 1-17 
2-1 1-15 
2-1 1-18 
1-15 1-8 
2-1 1-8 
1-31 1-15 
2-1 1-15 
1-16 1-5 

1-15 .. 1-9 

1-15 1-9 

2-1 = 1-11 
1-15 12-29 

1-15 12-29 

2-1 1-15 
1-30 1-15 

1-26 1-22 

ef he 
2-1 1-12 
2-1 1-12 
2-1 1-10 
2-15 1-31 
2-1 1-15 
1-27 1-8 

2-1 1-15 
2-1 1-15 
2-1 1-19 
Q—Quarterly. 



















DIVIDEND NOTICE 


AMERICAN-MARIETTA 


¢c OM PAN Y 





The Board of Directors has declared the 
following quarterly dividends: 














29th Consecutive Common Dividend 


A dividend of 40c per share on the 
Common Stock, payable February 1, 1951 
to Stockholders of record January 19, 
1951. 

























29th Consecutive Preferred Dividend 


A dividend of $1.25 per share on the 
Preferred Stock, payable February 1, 
1951 to Stockholders of record January 
19, 1951. 

H. J. HEMINGWAY 
President 





PAINTS + VARNISHES » LACQUERS + CHEMICALS 
ADHESIVES + RESINS + BUILDING PRODUC:S 

















OTIS 


ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 


Common DivipEenp No. 174 
A dividend of $1.00 per share 
on the no par value Common 
Stock has been declared, payable 
January 27, 1951, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
on January 5, 1951. 

Checks will be mailed. 


Bruce H. WALLACE, Treasurer 
New York, December 27, 1950. 


























NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
50c per share on the outstanding 
Common Stock, payable on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1951, to stockholders 
of record on January 11, 1951. 
The transfer books will not close. 


THOS. A. CLARK 
December 28, 1950. 





Treasurer 














JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


DIVIDEND NO. 86 


A dividend of Twelve 
and One-Half Cents 
($0.125) per share on 
the capital stock of 
John Morrell & Co. 
will be paid January 30, 1951, to 
stockholders of record January 10, 
1951, as shown on the books of the 
Company. 

Ottumwa, lowa George A. Morrell, V. P. & Treas. 














Widening Market 


For Optical Makers 


Millions of pairs of glasses furnished World War Il 
personnel and industrial workers lifted sales and re- 


placement business. Big postwar research job done 


he optical business reached new 

high levels during World War 
II when millions of lenses were fur- 
nished military personnel which 
otherwise would not have been ex- 
amined or fitted. The process of 
correcting defective eyesight among 
members of the Armed Forces 
amounted to an arbitrary screening 
of a large group which received free 
treatment. Eyeglass frames of steel 
were furnished, so that when the 
boys got out they looked around for 
new spectacles iwith gold-filled or 
composition frames. Many women 
and older people in wartime industry 
also discovered the need for eye- 
glasses as did thousands of regu- 
lar workers who had to adjust them- 
selves to vision-taxing jobs. The 
net result was a large replacement 
business during the postwar years 
although publicity, promotion, and 
research programs have also contrib- 
uted to larger sales of spectacles. 

Comparative sales figures of the 
American Optical Company point up 
the trend since 1941, when total 
volume rose appreciably over the pre- 
vious year owing to the requirements 
of the peacetime draft as well as in- 
creased business in scientific instru- 
ments for military work. The $34 
million of business done in 1941 
soared to $49 million the following 
year and attained an all-time peak 
of $61.7 million in 1943 when the 
company compounded more than 1.4 
million pairs of prescription lenses 
for the Armed forces. Since then 
the sales level has consistently ex- 
ceeded $55 million a year. 

Although the volume of business 
done by the two leading companies 
declined during 1949 owing to small- 
er sales of industrial safety products, 
scientific instruments, and export 
items (while imports increased), 
many more adults—about 68 per cent, 
the Better Vision Institute estimates 
—now wear glasses compared with 
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prewar use of around 59 per cent. 
Aside from the replacement business 
resulting from wartime needs, pub- 
licity, promotion and research have 
been dominant in influencing public 
thinking on vision. Much of what 
has been written about vision has 
been designed for people who mold 
opinions and habits—educators, in- 
dustrial management, safety engi- 
neers, industrial relations and per- 
sonnel directors, psychologists and 
the editors of style publications as 
well as optometrists and opticians. 


Market Broadened 


Two large groups which make 
greater use of glasses today are in- 
dustrial workers and women. In the 
first instance, an industrial research 
program was initiated by Bausch & 
Lomb to adjust the eyes of the work- 
er to the job. Far-sighted workers, 
for example, had trouble in adjust- 
ing to a specific seeing range. For 
machinists, drill workers, engineers 
and draftsmen, etc., “toolbox glasses,” 
including bi-focals (contrasting 
lenses in the same eye-glass) and tri- 
focals were prescribed, and specifi- 
cations were written for all kinds of 
major industrial jobs. The problem 
of uncorrected defective eyesight 
among women was mitigated to some 
extent by emphasizing the fashion 
angle. Special designs and shapes 
were adopted to put glasses in the 
style category. 

The industry by no means has 
reached the limit of consumer accept- 
ance. If all types of defective vision 


were corrected among adults, from 80 
to 85 per cent, it is estimated, would 
wear glasses compared with the 68 
per cent which use spectacles today. 
The industry also feels that an edu- 
cational job should be done in getting 
wearers to change their glasses in 
accordance with changing conditions 
of vision. In some instances, vision is 
corrected or improved through the 
use of glasses while older people fre- 
quently find that stronger lesses are 
required than those which they have 
been in the habit of wearing. 

Among the two leading manufac- 
turers of eyeglass lenses and other 
optical goods, results have varied 
widely. American Optical, which 
concentrates mainly on _ individual 
lenses, is in a strong competitive po- 
sition because its plants are located 
in low-cost labor areas while Bausch 
& Lomb, which has its main plant 
at Rochester, N. Y., has to compete 
with Eastman Kodak in the labor 
market. Too, wage scales are gener- 
ally high at Rochester owing to a 
preponderance of skilled workers in 
the clothing field. Since Bausch & 
Lomb has a greater proportion of 
business than American Optical in 
scientific instruments, the company 
is affected more by increased impor- 
tations of foreign products, including 
prism binoculars and quantities of 
microscopes made in occupied Japan 
by workers paid only a small frac- 
tion of hourly rates in the U. S. 

The two smaller companies, Shuron 
Optical and Univis Lens, are special- 
ists in eyeglass lenses although 
Shuron also manufactures spectacle 
and eyeglass frames and mountings, 
spectacle cases, and some optical pre- 
scription shop machinery. Both of 
these companies have benefited from 
the industry’s secular upward trend. 
Bausch & Lomb, the only company 
te report interim results, improved 
sales slightly during the first nine 
months of last year with earnings 
rising to 43 cents per share against 
24 cents one year earlier. 


Fiscal Status of the Optical Manufacturers 


c—Sales—, 

(Millions) 

Company 1948 1949 
American Optical $59.2 $55.6 
Bausch & Lomb 38.4 35.3 
Shuron Optical 84 8.4 


Univis Lens $6: * 43 


c-—Dividends—, Recent 
1948 1949 1949 1950 Price 


$4.13 $3.39 $2.00 $2.00 34 
1.09 DO0.30 0.25 None 12 
a5.26 a5.55 al.37% 2.40 34 
ae 0.35 0.40 8 


a—Adjusted for 20% stock dividend paid January 16, 1950. D—Deficit. 
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ferred stock. D—Deficit. 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1950 1949 
12 Months to November 30 

American Gas & Elec..... $4.81 $4.28 
Atlantic City Electric.... 1.63 1.55 
Connecticut Lt. & Pwr.... 0.99 0.93 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Assoc. 1.61 1.44 
Houston Lighting & Pwr. 4.14 3.98 
Illinois Power ........... 2.67 3.08 
Iowa Elec. Lt. & Pwr..... = 1.25 1.43 
Kansas City Pwr. & Lt... = 1.99 2.41 
Montana Power ......... 2.67 2.51 
Scranton Electric ........ 1.29 1.10 
Sou: Sk ies ves cade 1.11 1.43 
Utah Power & Light..... 2.75 2.29 
11 Months to November 30 

Atchison, Topeka & S.F... 27.40 16.45 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 12.81 7.89 
Baltimore & Ohio........ 4.28 1.52 
Illinois Central R. R..... 14.31 9.84 
Illinois Terminal R. R.... 1.33 1.40 
Int’l Rys. of Cent. Amer... 1.31 D0.17 
Lehigh Valley R. R....... 2.22" 0.14 
Mid-Continent Airlines .. 0.78 0.82 
N. Yi Gee dw dis ons (aes 0.81 
Norfolk & Western...... 414 +4281 
Northeast Airlines ...... 0.47 0.05 
Northern Pacific ........ 5.32 1.89 
Pennsylvania R. R........ 200 0D0.10 
Rest G.c6ec0acths<- 4.28 1.88 
Seaboard Air Line....... 7.70 2.40 
Sy ae 11.16 5.00 
Texas & Pacific Ry....... 15.87 8.33 
Union: Pacific ........... 12.45 8.41 
Virginia Elec. & Pwr..... 1.70 1.54 
Vinge FAP. vc dcccdvcss 3.59 1.24 
Western Maryland Ry.... 6.50 4.36 
9 Months to November 30 

Beatrice Foods .......... 2.45 2.87 
6 Months to November 30 

Gamewell Co. .......... 1.43 1.35 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chem. 2.59 1.24 
5 Months to November 30 

National Airlines ........ 0.46 D090 
3 Months to November 30 

Schenley Industries ...... 1.60 1.94 
12 Months to October 31 

Cherry-Burrell .......... 1.62 D0.29 
Duquesne Light ......... p17.05 re 
Firestone Tire & Rubber.. 16.76 8.82 
Florsheim Shoe .......... a2.77 a2.11 
Moore Drop Forging..... 2.92 1.92 
Ohio Leather ........... 2.82 2.89 
Pacific Tel. & Tel......... 8.65 6.32 
Philadelphia Electric .... 2.22 1.72 
Reliance Elec. & Engin’r’g 8.37 7.03 
a, eer 145 D051 
Wentworth Mfg. ........ 0.55 1.43 
10 Months to October 31 

Aluminum Co. of Canada*p49.33 iin 
United Illuminating ..... 2.59 2.35 
6 Months to October 31 

Heinz (H. J.) Co......... 2.78 1.93 
12 Months to October 28 

Morrell (John) & Co..... 1.08 0.11 
12 Months to September 30 

Amalgamated Sugar ..... 2.43 3.37 
Amer, Distilling......... 4.71 3.45 
Atlanta Gas Light........ 2.05 1.71 
Black & Decker.......... 6.17 4.18 
Gen. Realty & Utilities... 1.01 0.80 
| a ee ee D0.13 1.05 
Joy. BE. Si tuksuttieeies 4.02 4.41 
Nat’l Pressure Cooker.... 2.62 1.20 
Seaboard Finance........ 2.04 2.10 
South Porto Rico Sugar.. 7.12 7.02 
Willys-Overland Motors.. 0.37 1.04 


“Canadian currency. a—Class A stock. p—Pre- 























THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
DECEMBER 31, 1950 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Obligations . 





State and Municipal Securities . 
Other Securities . . 


Mortgages . . . « « 


BOM cawcel sc « 


Accrued Interest Receivable . 


Customers’ Acceptance Liability . . 


Banking Houses . .. . 


ee 6S 6S 6 lw el ee 
LIABILITIES 





ae a ae a 
Dividend Payable February 1, 1951 
Reserves—Taxes and Expenses. . 
Other Liabilities . . . . 


Acceptances Outstanding ... . 


Lom: I Pergele . (lt 
Capital Funds: 


Capital Stock. . $111,000,000.00 
$: 00,000 Shares— 
15 Par) 
Surplus » e « 189,000,000.00 
Undivided 
Profits °* e¢ 53,007,007.85 





$1,499,884,121.82 
1,477,758,049.01 
174,288,180.62 
205,103,370.02 
40,072,985.04 
1,815,387,721.79 
9,461,559.45 
24,159,936.78 
28,808,642.57 


8,087,192.38 
$5,283,011,759.48 











$4,87 1,424,027.90 
2,960,000.00 
13,705,613.08 
16,554,966.72 


28,036,105.85 
2,675,961.92 


353,007,007.85 





$5,283,011,759.48 








United States Government and other securities carried at 
$300,217,095.00 were pledged to secure public and trust de- 
posits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 














WHAT YOU EARN WHAT YOU SAVE 
IS IMPORTANT IS IMPORTANT 


WHAT YOU DO WITH SAVINGS IS MORE IMPORTANT 


WHERE YOU SECURE INVESTMENT GUIDANCE 
IS ALL-IMPORTANT 
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00080 a 
A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION BRINGS YOU: 


(a) 52 Weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD, the 
constant guide of thousands of successful investors. 


(b) 12 Monthly ‘‘Independent Appraisals’’—compre- 
hensive 64-page pocket stock guide, with RATINGS 
and Summary of latest Corporation Earnings and 
vital Balance Sheet Figures on 1900 listed stocks. 


Personal Investment Advice by letter—the privilege 
of asking our expert opinion on any listed stock or 
bond, as per rules. 


1950-51 revised, 288-page, $4.50 STOCK FACTO- 
GRAPH BOOK—a MUST in analyzing and evaluat- 
ing 1,614 different stocks—included at no extra 
cost with a year’s subscription for $20. 


6 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION BRINGS YOU: 


26 Issues FINANCIAL WORLD, 6 copies ‘‘Independent 
Appraisals,” 1 newly-revised STOCK FACTOGRAPH 
BOOK, and Personal Investment Advice Privilege for $11. 


SZ Weeks’ Investment Guidance for $20 


Me bale Mee Me Meee Me Melee tele tae leet detled 
FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. (Jan. 10) 


C1 Please send Financial World | year . . . . «. for $20 Check enclosed 
[] Please send Financial World 6 months . «. «  « for $11 Check enclosed 
[1] Check here if subscription is NEW . . . . ( Check here if RENEWAL 
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Business Background 





Banks develop new asset in form of better relationships 


with customers and employes—Tub thumpers !osé ground 





he glass eye of the proverbial 

glass-eyed banker, New Deal 
campaigners exhorted voters two dec- 
ades ago, contained a more nearly 
human glow than his good eye. 
Banker indifference toward the gen- 
eral run of bank customers and alooi- 
ness toward the rank and file of bank 
employes made audiences receptive to 
the quip. Today a very considerable 
change has taken place in topside 
banking relationships with both cus- 
tomers and employes. The change 
gives an intangible but nonetheless 
real insurance value to bank shares, 
and its implications go beyond bank 
equities. 


Proof of value of sweetened cus- 
tomer and employe relations has been 
one of the principal contributions 
made to banking by California’s Bank 
of America. 

The late A. P. GIANNINI moved 
his officers, including himself, “out 
front” where customers could meet 
them and, after banking hours, sent 
them into the market places digging 
up new business. He operated on the 
customer-is-right principle, and ham- 
mered home the policy: ‘Carry bank- 
ing to all of the people . . . the same 
service to the little man that you give 
0 the big fellow.” Customer rela- 
ions comprise a big field for Bank of 
America activity. It has over four 
nillion deposit accounts and nearly 
wo million loan accounts. 

In employe relations fortuitous cir- 

umstance has helped by creating a 
onstantly expanding need for branch 
fice managers and higher executives 
is the Bank of America system has 
sown. The need has been met 
hrough the development of most of 
s officers through bank-sponsored 
tudy courses and in-the-ranks train- 
ig. Responsibility for directing per- 
onnel is pinned directly on the shoul- 
ers of President L. M. GIANNINI, 
On of the founder, who remarked to 
€ writer: “It is difficult to single 
ut the most important of my several 
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By Frank H. McConnell— 





administrative duties. But I believe 
it would be employe relations. High 
morale among the men and women 
who work with you is essential to the 
success of an organization.” 


Competition, the spur that has 
stimulated American enterprise to 
create the highest living standard the 
world has yet achieved, has led to 
significant changes in customer and 
employe relations of the large New 
York City banks. 

Industry and banking are more 
widely diffused throughout the 
United States than before. Wall 
Street banks no longer can sit back 
and wait for out-of-town business to 
come to them; they have to go out for 
customers who, on a scale not pre- 
viously equaled, can now arrange 
most of their financing needs at home. 
National banking is highly competi- 
tive. Wall Street banks are also car- 
rying their services to small business- 
men and salaried persons in the City 
of New York on a scale not seen be- 
fore. This is more decorous perhaps 
but the competition is fully as keen as 
that supplied in any clothing center 
of any community in the country. 

Competition similarly has stimu- 
lated more understanding attention to 
employe relations. Any bank presi- 
dent need only look out his window 
and consider the energetic truck driv- 
ers employed by many industries. 
The truck driver commands more pay 
than many bank clerks. How are you 
going to keep the boys and girls happy 
in the bank? One way is by keeping 
the road open for eventual advance- 
ment. That’s where the need of 
trained personnel officers comes in. 


Examples of the importance at- 
tached to customer and employe rela- 
tions are not hard to find. Take 
Chase National Bank. 

Percy J. Essott, President, in the 
words of an officer is “hepped” on 
the subject of customer care. He car- 
ries this enthusiasm into Chase adver- 


tising copy. The car-card slogan, “I 
like to do business with Chase,” came 
from Ebbott, and he keys the institu- 
tion’s employe objective to that idea. 
This, he adds, is accomplished by pro- 
viding a service that is both efficient 
and willing. 

Pointing up the employe relations 
work of Chase is Gus W. CAMPBELL 
who was recently stepped up to a vice 
presidency in charge of personnel. 
Campbell is a specialist in this field. 


His experience includes work outside 


banking as well as inside banking ; 
and war work with the War Produc- 
tion Board and War Manpower Com- 
mission as well as industrial work as 
a consultant familiar with problems of 
industrial organizations. 


Improvement in customer and 
employe relations of banks through- 
out the country has progressed far 
enough now to indicate a point of in- 
terest. Tub-thumpers are finding it 
difficult to win votes on a purely 
“Damn the banks” platform. Bank- 
ers are aware of this thawing out of 
anti-bank hostility, once quite ram- 
pant. In going after retail business 
in an aggressive and personalized 
way, they might do worse than para- 
phrase the new business slogan of 
Mr. Ebbott: “We like to do business 
with you, Mr. Iron Worker.” Polls 
show that people with bank accounts 
oppose bank nationalization. 


Grist from the mill: 

Billion-a-year. American rail- 
roads will take the defense program 
of expansion and improvement in 
stride. WuLiiAmM T. Faricy, Presi- 
dent of their Association, says the 
roads have been spending $1 billion a 
year since the war; will continue 
through 1951. 


Too highly speculative. Not the 
television business itself; simply an 
effort to forecast 1951 billings, says 
Pau V. GALvIN, President of Mo- 
torola, Inc., of this year’s prospect. 
Sales in 1950 smashed previous rec- 
ords; around $175 million. 


For every pound a buyer. Cus- 
tomers will take all the chemical prod- 
ucts Pennsylvania Salt can make in 
the first quarter, confides President 
GeorcE B. BEITzEL. Beyond March 
31 he won’t guess. 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 


Directors of the American Viscose 
Corporation at their regular meet- 
ing on Jan. 3, 1951, declared divi- 
dends of one dollar and twenty-five 
cents ($1.25) per share on the five 
percent (5%) cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and fifty cents (50¢) 
per share on the new common 
stock, both payable on Feb. 1, 
1951, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on Jan. 17, 
1951. 


WILLIAM H. BROWN 


Secretary 
HARD- 


soup BINDER 


especially designed for your 
1950-51 REVISED 
FACTOGRAPH MANUAL 


Send $1.50 for a hard-bound binder to fit 
and preserve your Financial World Facto- 
graph Beok—finished in imitation pin seal 
(cloth), and stamped in gold (N. Y. City 
buyers add 3 cents for 2% Sales Tax). 
Check or M.O. acceptable—Money promptly 
refunded if not satisfied. 
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Street News 





Financial district approves, broadly, of Parkinson plan for 


new Government bond, but objects to some phases of it 


he financial community has dif- 
fered with Thomas I. Parkinson, 
president of Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, on several of his un- 
orthodox proposals during the past 
decade of revolution in the invest- 
ment business. But most people give 
him credit for originality and cour- 
age. Mr. Parkinson’s latest is a for- 
mula for supplying the Government 
with the billions of dollars it will 
need in financing the military effort 
without injecting any more securities 
into the banking system where it 
would become an inflation potential. 
In banking circles there is no dis- 
agreement with his theory that a 35- 
year Treasury bond paying 3 per cent 
would attract a great pool of non- 
bank investment funds. It would be 
a marketable security. The objectors 
raise several questions. They concede 
that too much of the Government’s 
huge debt is of the floating variety. 
No corporation with a debt so badly 
balanced would be regarded as a good 
loan risk. But, they ask, why go to 
the other extreme in correcting the 
balance? Also, why pay so much 
above the ruling rate for long term 
money just to insure acceptance of the 
security by insurance companies, trust 
funds, pension funds and individuals ? 
The fact, as Mr. Parkinson suggests, 
that insurance companies alone will 
have $10 billion to invest during 1951 
is made to boomerang against the 
Equitable president. If the prospec- 
tive supply of funds is so great, why 
should the Treasury pay a premium 
for it? Secretary of the Treasury 
Snyder has never shown any disposi- 
tion to pay more than the ruling 
rate for money. Criticism has been 
that he leans too far in the other 
direction. 


Just before the end of 1950 Na- 
tional City Bank stock sold $10 a 
share above Chase National. This 
was accomplished by no spurt at any 
time during the race. The gap was 


widened an eighth of a point at a time 
over a period of years. For a lead- 
ing New York City bank, National 
City did something radical back in 
the 1920’s when it made an all-out 
drive for small borrowers and small 
depositors. At the start that looked 
like an expensive way to employ 
earning assets and to gather in addi- 
tional deposits. With the possible ex- 
ception of the Bank of America, Na- 
tional City is far ahead of the field in 
this type of banking. And when a 
bank gets enough volume of small ac- 
counts, the contribution to profits, 
year in and year out, is substantial. 


Given a January 25 deadline for 
building up to the new reserve re- 
quirements, member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System were assured 
of an orderly transition to the new 
“freeze” of deposits. Maybe the new 
order will interfere with those nice 
year-end extra dividends paid by 
many banks, but managements knew 
what was coming and are not dis- 
turbed. Possibly the knowledge that 
the Federal Reserve would play this 
latest card in its anti-inflation pro- 
gram influenced some of the dividend 
declarations. The weekly statement of 
the banks, released on the day the 
Reserve Board acted on reserves, 
showed an excess of nearly $800 mil- 
lion over reserve requirements. So 
the build-up to be accomplished by 
January 25 involves a freeze of only 
about $1% billion. Letting loans and 
investments run out without renewal 
would take care of a substantial part 
of the required liquidation. 


New Issues Registered 
With SEC 


Chattanooga Gas Company: 455,00) 
shares of common stock. (Offered De 
cember 27 at $3.75 per share.) 

Consolidated Gas, Electric Light 4 
Power Company of Baltimore: $25; 
000,000 of first refunding mortgagé 
bonds. Competitive bidding. 
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Common Stocks 





Concluded from page 3 


ment has been met, any excess can, 
on the basis of the historical record, 
be placed in common stocks on a long 
term basis with as much safety as 
any reasonable person could require. 
The basis for this statement is shown 
in the table on page 3. 

This shows (bottom line) the per- 
centage of losses which would have 
resulted from theoretical purchase of 
the Cowles Commission-Standard & 
Poor’s composite and industrial stock 
indexes at the average price prevail- 
ing in each year from 1871 on, and 
' @ theoretical sale of these commitments 
~@ in each subsequent year. Thus, a 
purchase of the composite index in 
1871 would have shown 11 losses and 
68 gains; a purchase in 1872 would 
have shown 14 losses and 64 gains, 
and so on until a purchase in 1949 
would have shown one gain (1950) 
and no losses. Out of 3,160 possible 
comparisons, only 526 are adverse, or 
>" 16.6 per cent. In the industrial ay- 
erage, not burdened with the adverse 
long term trend of the railroad stocks 


ed @ or the neutral trend of the utilities, 
W'® the proportion of losses would have 
‘WH been only 9.5 per cent of the total. 

an These results are impressive, but 
by they are not really significant. They 
‘W& include, for example, the profit made 
1S"@ on a purchase in 1871 and a sale in 
lat 1950; few investors are blessed with 
his cither the longevity of Methuselah 
rO-Mor the patience of Job, and most 
# people would thus prefer some assur- 


ance that common stocks will show 
them a profit in a good deal less than 
79 years. 

The remainder of the table pro- 
vides such assurance. The number 
of profits and losses was computed 
for each five-year period following 
purchases from 1871 through 1945, 
for each ten-year period following 
purchases from 1871 through 1940, 
and so on; the results were cumulated 
to give the figures in the table. They 
Tepresent the percentage of losses 
which would have resulted from sale 
uring any year of the period listed, 
end thus considerably overstate the 
‘@Toportion of losses which might be 
expected during the later years. Thus, 
4@le during the twenty-first through 
he twenty-fifth year after purchase 
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would have resulted in losses only 
11.6 per cent of the time in the com- 
posite average and less than 3.3 per 
cent of the time in the industrials. In 
the latter, incidentally, only one trans- 
action—purchase in 1906 and sale 
26 years later, in 1932—would have 
shown a loss after 25 years. 

These identical percentages will not 
necessarily continue to prevail in fu- 
ture, but some such results are to be 
expected if—as there is every reason 
to believe will be the case—our econ- 
omy continues to grow. It should be 
emphasized that the results tabulated 
are based on purely random timing 
of both purchase and sale and that 
they make no allowance for the su- 
perior performance which should be 
achieved through selection of individ- 
ual stocks offering greater than aver- 
age attraction. There can be no doubt 
that the exercise of ordinary good 
judgment in these two respects would 
improve the results immeasurably, 
fully justifying the conclusion that 
common stocks offer a wholly satis- 
factory degree of safety of principal 
for the long pull investor. 

Their status as to continuity of 
income cannot be measured in statis- 
tical terms, but it is better than is 
commonly believed. Out of 1,039 


common stocks now listed on the New 


York ‘Stock Exchange, some 600 
have paid dividends in every year 
for a decade, 270 for 25 years or 
more (all through a major depres- 
sion and a major war) and 65 for 50 
years or more. With the growth in 
corporate working capital in recent 
years, the future record should excel 
that of the past. It should not be 
difficult to select stocks today which 
will continue to pay some dividend 


almost indefinitely. 


True, these payments will fluctuate 
from year to year. But those who 
prefer a steady three per cent return 
from bonds to a fluctuating but much 
higher return from stocks are not act- 
ing logically. They can obtain a 
steady return of five per cent or bet- 
ter on stocks by setting aside the ex- 
cess over this amount in years when 
there is an excess to round out pay- 
ments received in years when divi- 
dends have to be reduced. A recent 
study by The Cleveland Trust Com- 


- pany shows that the yield on divi- 


dend-paying common stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange has 
averaged 5.9 per cent over the period 
1900 to 1950. Even in 1929 and 
1946, they offered returns greater 
than the present yield on bonds rated 
Baa, and more than 25 per cent 
higher than those on Aaa bonds. 
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“PROFITS withour FORECASTING” 





seven years. 


teservation. 





Equitable Building ° 


. +. an informative new booklet by our partner, Leon B. Allen 
tells, in easy-to-understand language how to invest profitably. 


Here is the complete record of a group of accounts with ade- 
quately diversified holdings among well-known stocks, managed 
by the author, which gained over 200% net during the past 


Without attempting to forecast any price-movement, he sets 
forth a rational plan based on “limited risk” at all times. 

The method used, which has withstood the test of wars, war 
scares, booms, depressions, recessions and inflationary trends, 
during the past 18 years is explained without mystery or 


For your copy of “PROFITS without FORECASTING” just fill out 
the coupon and attach $1.00—copies are limited, so mail today! 


GILLEN & COMPANY 


MEMBERS N. Y. Stock EXCHANGE * ASSOC. MEMBERS N. Y. CURB EXCHANGE 


Please send me [] copies. I enclose $1 for each booklet. 





New York 5, N. Y. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








The Cuneo Press, Inc. 





imperial Oil, Limited 





Incorporated: 1900, Illinois. Office: 2242 Grove Street, Chicago 16, Ill. 
Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in March. Approximate number of stock- 
holders: Preferred, 3; common, 1,,976. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
tPreferred stock 344% cum. 
Common stock ($5 par) 


$4,679,225 
16,400 shs 


( titiately held. tBook Production Industries, Inc. holds 548,700 shares 
57.39%). 


Business: One of the world’s largest printers not only 
does a general commercial printing business but prints and 
binds large-issue magazines, catalogs, directories, newspaper 
rotogravure and colored supplements. Customers include 
Cosmopolitan, Good Housekeeping, Liberty, Life and Time 
(Eastern editions), American Home, Aldens, Inc., Mont- 
gomery Ward, Western Electric and Woolworth. 


Management: Thoroughly experienced. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, $5.4 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash and equivalent, 
$1.7 million. Book value of common stock, $16.62 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1930 to date. 


Outlook: Volume is primarily dependent on general eco- 
nomic trends, although the fact that considerable business 
is handled on a long term contract basis imparts better-than- 
average stability to operations. 


Comment: Preferred is privately held; common is a busi- 
nessman’s investment. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 

Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 

Earned per share.... $1.24 $1.25 $2.25 $3.00 $2.82 $1.80 $1.01 +t$0.63 
Dividends paid .... 0.60 0.60 70.60 71.17% 1.25 1.00 70.75 t 

ats te 20% 30 19% 17% 13% 13% 

12 16% 16 115% 10% 9% 

~ *Adjusted for stock dividends, 25% in 1945 and 100% in 1946. Paid stock divi- 


dends, 25% in 1945, 100% in 1946, 2% in 1949 and 2% twice in 1950. tNine 
months to September 30 vs. $0.68 in same 1949 period. 





Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation 





Incorporated: 1936, Maryland, acquiring an established business. Office: 
Hagerstown, Md. Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday in April. Number 
of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 10,135. 


Capitalization: 


Long term deb $768,000 
Capital stock $1 DOE) ckcececckedvanaseatnvens sbtesewse bus 2,310,207 shs 


Business: Company occupies strong position in the produc- 
tion of twin-engine medium range cargo planes. It makes 
the C-82 and C-118 Packet cargo and troop carrier ships, 
Ranger engines, and components for J-47 (for General-Elec- 
tric), and is developing the C-120 (detachable fuselage) 
Pack-Plane. Research and development work on nuclear 
energy for powered aircraft is conducted for the U. S. Gov- 
ernment under the Fairchild-NEPA Project. Company owns 
and licenses to others the Al-Fin process for bonding alumi- 
num to other metals. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $14.1 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash, $3.8 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $3.0 million. Book value of stock, $7.04 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1943-45 and 1948 to date. 

Outlook: Volume and earnings will continue largely to re- 
flect Government rearmament activities, but earning power 
and stability are improving through diversification. 

Comment: Shares must be recognized as speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944, aii 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share . - 75 -- $1.18 *30.42 $0.71 *$0.52 $0.68 
Dividends 0.20 0.20 None None 0.20 0.35 


High (N. Y. oe 4y% 7% 8% 4% 5% 5% 
Low (N. Y. s* 1% 3 3% 2 3% 3% 


*Restated by company. 
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Incorporated: 1880, Canada. Office: 56 Church Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 
Annual meeting: At call of Board of Directors. Number of stockholders 
(March 31, 1950): About 50,000. 


Capitalization: 

Long term deb $50,000,000 

Capital stock in RO err sd bdnset ee veces’ eeulwe *27,133,843 shs 
~ *Standard Oil of New Jersey owns about 70% of the stock. 


Business: The leading Canadian oil enterprise, doing more 
than one-half of the Dominion’s petroleum business. Crude 
requirements are obtained from the U. S., South America 
and Western Canada. Net crude production in 1949: 
7,739,000 barrels or 14.3% of 54,219,000 barrels run to stills. 
Holdings in Alberta Province, Canada, are between 8 and 9 
million acres. Reserves estimated at 665 million barrels in 
September, 1949. 


Management: Well regarded. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital, December 31, 
1949, $147.6 million; ratio, 5.8-to-1; cash, $20.4 million; Cana- 
dian Gov’t and other bonds, $20.3 million. Book value of 
stock, $9.75 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1900 to date. 


Outlook: Strong trade position, heavy demand for gasoline 
and other products and satisfactory prices suggest well sus- 
tained earnings. Marketing policies are progressive and 
company is carrying forward a broad expansion program. 


Comment: Stock is of semi-investment grade. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $0.58 $0.60 $0.62 $0.64 $0.76 tf$0.84 {$0.88 §$0.40 
Dividends paid 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.55 
High (N. e" —- 15% 13% 15 15% 14% 17% 20% 28% 
Low (N. Y. Curb)... 10 10% 11% 11% 10% 11% 13% 18% 


*Earnings are stated in Canadian funds; dividends less 15% non-resident 
+After $0.12 inventory reserve. t Excluding profits from sales of assets, $1.92 in 1948, 
$0.46 in 1949. §Six months to June 30 vs. $0.32 in same 1949 period. 





Seiberling Rubber Company 





Incorporated: 1921, Delaware, succeeding an established business. Office: 

Central Tower Bldg., Akron 9, Ohio. Annual meeting: Second Monday 

in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): Preferred, 960; 
“*A’’, 835; common, 2,425. 

Capitalization: 


Long term debt 

*Prior preferred stock 4%2% cum. prior. ($100 — 
+Preferred stock 5% _ Class ‘‘A’ ($100 par). 
Common stock ($1 par)........+eeeeee cateemennes 


$1,945,455 
.. 32,451 shs 
18,792 shs 
301,010 shs 


*Callable for sinking fund at $100, otherwise at $103 through January 
1, 1952, less $1 each 3 years to $100 after January 1, 1958. tCallable 
at $102. 

Business: Manufactures automobile tires, tubes, acces- 
sories, repair materials, rubber heels and soles, mats, etc. 
Tires and tubes for replacement purposes normally account 
for some 90% of annual revenues. 


Management: Capable. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1950, 
$8.7 million; ratio, 3.3-to-1; cash, $1.3 million; investments, 
$100,000; inventories, $5.3 million. Book value of common 
stock, $17.62 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular on preferreds to July, 1949, 
arrears on both preferreds cleared in 1950; on common, 
1927-28; 1942-48. 


Outlook: A smaller unit in a highly competitive industry, 
company lacks the diversification of larger rubber pro- 
ducers; thus, wide swings in operating results are likely. 

Comment: Shares are definitely speculative. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND | PRICE RANGE OF common, stock 
*Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1946 
Earned per share.... $1.70 pepe Boe $3.01 an 


Calendar years 
Dividends paid 4 0.25 0.50 0.75 0.50 0.25 None None 


11% 19 24% 16% 8% 6% 13% 
6% 9% 13% 6% 5% 4% 5% 
*1943-45 years ended October 31. {Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 2 1946; 


previously N. Y. Curb Exchange. {Six months to June 30, vs. deficit of $1.22 in 
same 1949 period. D—Deficit. 
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Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 

January 11: A. S. Aloe Co.; Anheuser- 
Busch; Central Louisiana Electric; Den- 
nison Mfg.; General Industries; Chas. E. 
Hires Co.; R. J. Reynolds Tobacco. 

January 12: Alloy Cast Steel; Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine; Kroger Co.; 
Scotten Dillon. 

January 15: Central & South West 
Corp.; General Outdoor Advertising; 
Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line; North Ameri- 
can Oil Consolidated; Stamford (Conn.) 
Water. 

January 16: Buck Hills Falls; Domin- 
ion Bridge; Gabriel Steel; General Paint; 
Hale Bros. Stores; Hudson Bay Mining 
& Smelting; Keystone Steel & Wire; 
Lukens Steel; Lynch Corp.; Sun Oil; 
Western Pacific Railroad; Wisconsin 
Power & Light.. 

January 17: Aluminium, Ltd.; Automo- 
bile Gear Works; Belding Heminway; 
Dun & Bradstreet; Dwight Mfg.; Federal 
Mogul; General Foods; Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco; Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line; 
Pullman, Inc.; Southern Natural Gas; 
Wisconsin Power & Light. 


Dividend Changes 


American Can: $1 payable February 
15 to stock of record January 25. Com- 
pany previously paid 75 cents quarterly 
plus a $2 special dividend on Decem- 
ber 15. 

Ekco Products: 35 cents payable Feb- 
ruary 1 to stock of record January 15. 
Company previously paid 30 cents quar- 
terly. 


R. Hoe: 25 cents on new Class A and 
12%4 cents on new common, both pay- 
able January 15 to stock of record Janu- 
ary 8. Management advises that “these 
dividends can only be paid upon the 
new stock received in exchange under 
the plan of consolidation.” 


Mack Trucks: 25 cents payable Janu- 
ary 15 to stock of record January 8. 
Previous dividend paid was one of 50 
cents in September 1948. 

Otis Elevator: $1 payable January 27 
to stock of record January 5. Previously 
company paid three quarterly dividends 
of 50 cents together with an extra of 
25 cents. 

Reliance Electric & Engineering: 75 
cents payable January 31 to stock of 
record January 16. Company previously 
paid 62% cents in first three quarters of 
1950 and a year end dividend of $1.1214. 





Financial World Factograph Quarterly Index 





The Factographs indexed below are those pub- 
lished in FINANCIAL Wortp during October, 
November and December, 1950. The index to 
Factographs appearing in the first quarter of 1951 
will be published in an April issue. 

















Company Date Page 
Ainsworth Manufacturing ................ Oct. 25 30 
Alleghany Corporation 2... cece ccccccccccce Nov. 22 30 
ML IE. a Airane So hadks Bos nieccas hui Nov. 29 30 
American Car & Foundry................. Dec. 27 30 
American Export Lines.................+. Oct. 25 28 
AME SINE GE in obs oscwecciccccscccs Dec. 6 30 
American Metal Products...............00. Oct. 4 31 
AMOTIGER THRGUTEE GAB. o 505s ccc cccccsses Dec. 27 31 
fe. ESSE ne Oct. 25 31 
Associates Investment .................00. Oct. 25 30 
ee ee Dec. 27 31 
WN DEE ds Gadcoséncetteeseisdcesdcas Nov. 15 28 
NN EE = ncn coscdcnens neces ccee Oct. 4 31 
Chesapeake Corporation of Virginia....... Dec. 13 28 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway.......... Dec. 6 30 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific oe q 28 
Chicago Yellow Cab............. ia q 30 
SB. RR rare 31 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating.... J 30 
Colorado & Southern Railway........ aa A 31 
Columbia Broadcasting System............ Dec. 6 28 
Commercial Solvents ..........cccececeees 31 
COG CNN on bc kdss Sc schsdascassancted 28 
OD a acho ilo Phila adel Lamnrsinwad 30 
Ck. | an ae ear Serena 28 
ew ae ees Oct. 25 30 
du Pont (E. I.) de Nemours & Co......... Oct. 4 31 
OOS SHEE (MC TS dink ngs eMiadees eT Kees Oct. 11 30 
Easy Washing Machine................... Nov. 15 31 
Eaton Manufacturing ..............-.200. Dec. 20 28 
ROU MT Sedo cnc ahs cds ids danipibios Nov. 15 30 
ee ene Oct. 11 28 
Fairbanks, Morse & CO..........-.ccccees Dec. 13 31 
Mb, RR EERE Sete Nov. 29 28 
WONEG. ID ickna i dis veh ciudicbscagaeas 4 28 
W000, Re OE, Bi. se hs org esac ctecsas i 31 
Ford Motors, Ltd... : Dec. 27 31 
Freeport Sulphur ........... 30 
Fruehauf Trailer ........... 28 
CU GN ag ie dic ana Lip ke 30 
General Fireproofing ..............eeccees 30 
General Precision Equipment 31 
Lu. . = -eegrette + - 8 @ 
General Time Corporation...............6+ q 28 
SI A MOE accuse. orssiogtcauddas 28 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 31 
ROUND ONE etn Pe oak o 06 506 ohaR cna s obs 30 
CII I a cata 6 gk sco old 2 30 

WOME WN dos osc cv adeeccececn sews 28 
MOVGO ‘QUMMIDNA Ii. ov occas ssc ceaeeccven : 28 
Hinde & Dauch Paper..................+. Nov. 15 31 
Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting.......... Dec. 138 31 
NN anaes eau vs ad 25 31 
International Packers, Ltd................. Oct. 18 28 
International Railways of Central America..Dec. 27 28 
lowa-Illinois Gas & Electric.............. Nov. 8 30 











Company Date Page 
Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace.............. Nov. 8 30 
Meeeee Ge: GL) COMO, .. cccccccccccsccs Dee. 6 30 
I gc consads oss oe ecaaeeSections Nov. 15 30 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass ............++-+- Nov. 8 31 
[Re eee eer Dee. 6 28 
BN INE «ob ncikg cs dvccedtacccvccas Nov. 29 30 
RE CE oc hcccnescaccttiwsereted Dec. 27 30 
EE ES ac adwingckcebedvenaudec eal Oct. 4 28 
IR iis wc cadedacecconsens Oct. 11 30 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott................. Dec. 20 31 
I EEE EE Pee Oct. 11 28 
PY III. ic ac:cue eceesscntewan Dec. 20 31 
I NE Soe ect aa wikia doa eae e beee Dee. 6 30 
GU oe cia ee caemecue ans Oct. 4 30 
National Department Stores............... Dec. 27 30 
Co, BR Fee ce Oct. 25 28 
ee ck aed ee cnsed need Oct. 18 28 
de gl. 3” er Nov. 29 28 
ten ov ehcekce ease Nov. 8 31 
ee eer Oct. 18 28 
DO IED i cee dvicecesscccccsasad Oct. 18 30 
I ee hdacbesceccssscteucéenns Dec. 20 31 
CRM gc cuccanececeewdceees Nov. 8 28 
Pan American World Airways............. Nov. 29 28 
Panhandle Producing & Refining.......... Dec. 27 28 
Parmelee Transportation .................. Oct. 18 28 
Pennsylvania Power & Light............... Nov. 15 28 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad......... Nov. 22 30 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass.................... Nov. 15 28 
WU EE ceeatidedeceeccdaseectleces Oct. 4 31 
I COED 6k dcp ase nads'a decline Cees Nov. 29 28 
OU. GEE IOI, 6 5 onc ce ccnsicccesees Oct. 4 28 
Pa Se re eee Oct. 18 30 
PE ET a ee ere Dec. 13 31 
Quarterly Index: 

Factographs—July, Aug., Sept............ Oct. 4 25 
Reliance Manufacturing (Ill.)............ Oct. 25 28 
per rere Oct. 18 30 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls ............... Dee. 27 30 
IE CI cine cons cdiscacocesceees Nov. 28 
St. Joseph Light & Power................. Nov. 15 28 
oe RS eee Oct. 25 31 
ee Dec. 13 31 
Shawinigan Water & Power............... Nov. 8 30 
Southern Indiana Gas & Electric.......... Oct. 11 30 
Po RO eee ere Nov. 22 30 
Standard Oil (Kentucky).................. Nov. 22 28 
SUN GHEE CEM wins s cccccesebacecene . 20 28 
I ais ccéskapereadoncn 8 30 
eee eee er . 22 2 
I EE a eae ccasannéacccncnsaees 4 28 
Texas Gulf Producing 25 28 
Trans World Airlines, Oct. 4 30 
Twentieth Century-Fox Films.............. Oct. 11 30 
WE SEED KecdecteccChocnsccedydswase de Dec. 6 28 
Union Electric of Missouri................ Oct. 25 31 
United States Playing Card............... Oct. 11 28 
United States Refining & Mining.......... Dec. 27 28 
Universal-Cyclops Steel .................. Dec. 13 28 
Be ae ere Oct. 25 30 
Washington Gas Light.................... Dec. 13 28 
White (S. S.) Dental Manufacturing...... Dec. 20 28 
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Write FINANCIAL WORLD 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE 
Specialty Shop 


Selling Imported Apparel in large New 
England city, established 35 years. 
Partners now want to retire and will 
sell as going concern only. 








Has good stock, good class of cus- 
tomers. Now operate one resort shop 
in summer, formerly had several others. 
This offer will stand any investigation. 
Price $250,000 Cash 
Box No. 623 c/o Financial World 
86 Trinity Place, NYC-6 

















not rabbits 

cf “World's largest fur 

ka "es animal sales organization” 
ALLIED FUR INDUSTRIES, INC. 


2227 West {82nd Street, Dept. C-2, 
Gardena, California 


REAL ESTATE 


VERMONT 


















Southern Vermont 


offers you a comfortable home, security, and real 
friends. Small store, restaurant, three apartment 
building ideal for couple. Good income. Asking 
only $26,000. 200 acre operating ski area with ex- 
cellent year around resort possibilities. Under 
$20,000. Many nice summer and retirement homes 
at realistic prices. Write requirements or request 
free listings. 
West River Valley Realty 

Jamaica, Vt. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Belding Heminway Company, Inc. 


The Glenn L. Martin Company 





tneorporated: 1947, Delaware, as successor to business established in 
1868. Office: 1407 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. Annual meeting 
ine Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949) : 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
Capital stock ($1 par) 


Business: Manufactures and distributes threads of silk, 
nylon, rayon and cotton for wholesale and retail outlets; 
largest in the field, normally accounting for half of total 
production. Also makes nylon, rayon and silk fabrics for 
apparel manufacturers and retailers and women’s under- 
wear of nylon and rayon. Trade names include Belding, 
Heminway, Corticelli and Richardson. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital Sept. 30, 1950, 
$5.5 million; ratio, 3.1-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts, $255,508; 
inventories, $5.3 million. Book value of stock, $21.20 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1925-28, and 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Although company is largely dependent upon de- 
mand from the historically erratic textile industry, results 
usually show better stability than for most textile units. 

Comment: Stock is a businessman’s investment. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $1.35 $1.25 $1.42 $2.46 *$4.00 $3.26 $1.48 7$1.84 
Dividends paid. .... 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.90 1.15 1.40 1.25 


13 24% 28% 18% 20% 16 18% 
10% 12% 15 12% 14% 11% 13% 


*Before $0.98 contingency reserves. 


7Nine months to September 30, vs. $0.47 in 
same 1949 period. 





Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad Company 





incorporated: 1938, Mississippi, to consolidate the properties and unify the 
operations of the reorganized Mobile & Ohio and the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern; in 1947 acquired the Alton Railroad Co. Offices: 104 St. 
Francis St., Mobile, Ala.; 233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y.; 230 8. 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill. | Annual meeting: ext Monday in April. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 7,574 


Capitalization: 


$82,969,324 


“Preferred stock $5 cum. (no par) 283, 438 shs 


Common ‘stock (no par) 


*Callable at $100; cumulative if earned but not paid. 


Business: Operates 2,901 miles of road connecting Chicago, 
Kansas City and St. Louis with the Gulf ports of Mobile and 
New Orleans. More than one-half of the total tonnage 
originates on the company’s lines. Bananas, cotton, grains, 
petroleum products, paper products, steel, lumber and build- 
ing materials are the most important traffic items. 

Management: . Efficient. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital De- 
cember 31, 1949, $12.1 million; ratio, 1.7-to-1; cash and 
equivalent, $18.1 million. Book value of common stock, $35.07 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred payments 1941 to date (full 
rate 1943-44 and 1947 to date); on common 1948 to date. 

Outlook: Economies effected by complete dieselization will 
help carry a greater part of increased revenues down to net. 
Industrial expansion of the South should result in satis- 
factory traffic gains in this region while Chicago terminus 
assures it of heavy haulage in this important section. 

Comment: Both classes of stock are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.. —- $2.75 D$0.26 *D$0.82 $2.56 $4.83 $2.52 $4.67 
Dividends paid None None None None 0.50 0.50 1.50 

16% 30% 30% 14% 20% 14 24 
6% 14% 9% 6% 12% 9% 12 


*Include earnings of Alton Railroad. tNine months to Sept. 30 vs $1.83 in same 


1949 period. D—Deficit. 
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Incorporated: 1928, Maryland, as Bag! to a business established 1907. 


Office: Middle River, Baltimore 3 . Md. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday 


in April. Number of stockholders: About 8,800. 
Capitalization: 

Long term debt 

Capital stock ($1 par) 


*Owed to R.F.C. $293,200 shares (25.8%) owned by President. 


Business: A pioneer in the aviation industry producing 
aircraft for Army, Navy and commercial uses, including jet- 
propelled flying boats, seaplanes, jet bombers, twin-engined 
airliners, pilotless aircraft, and high altitude rockets. Jointly 
with Westinghouse Electric is developing Stratovision (tele- 
casting from aircraft). Has a method of metal forming 
known as Marform. 

Management: Headed by the pioneer founder. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Septem- 
ber 30, 1950, $13.9 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash, $12.4 million; 
inventories, $14.7 million. Book value of stock, $19.49 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1939 to March, 1947, none since. 

Outlook: Gross revenues and earnings depend on degree of 
acceptance of commercial models and extent of aircraft pro- 
curement by armed services. Company should obtain a 
good share of available business in both categories while 
some expansion in narrow-margined sub-contract work is 
indicated. 

Comment: Risks associated with this industry necessitate 
a speculative rating for the stock. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
*Earned per share.. $8.96 $9.14 $10.92  $2.97¢D$20.44$D$14.73 §$2.50 133.38 
tEarned per share.. 2.68 4.37 7.39 2.97 $D16.91 {D14.73 §2.50 2.20 
Dividends paid .... 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 0.75 None None None 
High 24 25% 46% 45% 34 22 12 21% 
16% 21% 31 14 9 ™ 9% 


*Before contingency reserves (credit in 1947). tAfter such reserves. tAfter inven 

tory write-downs, $19.48 in 1947, $11.24 in 1948. §After net special adjustments 
(notably renegotiation applicable 1945); before such adjustments, a ao 52 per 
share. {Nine months to September 30 vs. $1.40 in same 1949 ‘period. D—Deficit. 





Purity Bakeries Corporation 





Incorporated: 1924, Delaware, as a combination of several established 
baking companies to which acquisitions have added several ameounaney. 
Office: 919 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Til. Annual meeting: Third 
Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 7,230. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
Capital stock (no par) 


$3,600,000 
805,045 shs 
Subsidiary preferred stocks. ..............---eeeeeeeeeeeereee 


$830,116 


Business: One of the leaders in the bread and cake in- 
dustry. Operates 42 plants in the eastern, central western 
and southwestern sections of the United States. Through its 
subsidiary (Cushman’s Sons) maintains a chain of 108 retail 
stores in the New York metropolitan area. 

Management: Capable and efficient. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $5.7 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash, $5.5 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $2.0 million. Book value of stock, $25.41 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1928 to date. 

Outlook: Sales fluctuations largely reflect effect of con- 
sumer income on demand for cakes and pastry, bread busi- 
ness being relatively stable. Margins are narrow and field is 
highly competitive. 

Comment: Shares are among the better issues in a specula- 
tive group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.. -% 86 $2.69 $2.60 $4.30 $4.06 $4.93 $3.63 *$2.73 
Dividends paid .10 2.00 2.00 3.10 2.55 2.55 2.40 3.4 

24% 35 38% so 33 80% 4 
24 25 25% 
“Forty weeks to October 7 vs. $2.52 in same 1949 period. 
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The Kroger Company 





oF A eta LAN ea GREINER RI 


Laclede Gas Company 








Ineorporated: 1902, Ohio, as Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., to succeed a 
business founded in 1889; present title adopted in 1946. Office: 35 E 
Seventh St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. Annual meeting: First Wednescay in 
March. Number of common stockholders (December 31, 1949): 27,041. 
Capitalization: 


UME so in oe Bee cmd owas orn. eeaaen ¢% au eas None 
6% non-cum. Ist pfd. ($100 par) 279 shs 
*7% non-cum. 2nd pfd. 
Common stock (no par) 


*Not callable, 








($100 par) 174 shs 
Bra ee ee, OLE ETERS ELE TORE EE 3,673,178 shs 














but convertible share for share into a 7% cumulative 




















































































































ig preferred which is callable at $110 a share, none of which is outstanding. 
t- 
ed Business: Ranks second in number of stores and third in 
ly volume of sales among U. S. grocery chains. Operates some 
le- 2,075 stores in the highly industrialized area north of the 
ng Ohio River and east of the Mississippi; greatest concentra- 
tions are in Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, and Indiana. 
Manufactures a sizable proportion of the lines it sells. 
“4 Management: Able and progressive. 
or Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital, Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, $50.4 million; ratic, 2.3-to-1; cash, $20.3 million; 
ce. inventories, $64.4 million. Book value of common stock, 
of $22.32 per share, adjusted for subsequent stock split. 
ro- Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
a mon 1902 to date. 
ile Outlook: Business volume basically reflects variations in 
is mass purchasing power, particularly in the lower-income 
groups. Expansion of supermarkets and improved operating 
ate § methods should maintain earnings at satisfactory levels. 
Comment: Common stock is of semi-investment grade. 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
1950 @ years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
+ tEarned per share...§$1.35 $1.40 $1.53 $2.95 $3.29 $3.21 $3.71 {$1.76 
2.20 @ tearned per share... §1.35 1.40 1.53 255 261 2.53 6.21 {1.76 
None | Dividends paid .... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.50 150 75 L&? 
i are 16% 18% 25 32% 26% 24% 30% 37 
We Oe GE picstwcetpusecs 12% 15% 18% 21% 220% 20% 21% 26% 
nven- *Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1951. {Before contingency reserves (credit in 
ments 1949). tAfter contingency reserves. §Includes $0.28 postwar and debt retirement 
bin credits. {Twenty-four weeks to June 17 vs. $4.00 in same 1949 period. 
am o 
South American Gold & Platinum Company 
peer 
Incorporated: 1916, Delaware, as holding company for established mining 
enterprises. Office: 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
Second Wednesday in October. Number of stockholders: Not reported. 
Capitalization: 
SN is is dab 6 86s as PRC R is HEs 6b ce ke eh cenvebccuuupenaaeean Non 
, Capital stock th NEE i escuz wk Wxtad 000s abendcdedescnulcctaes 1,865,940 ae 
| Business: Mines gold and platinum by dredging from al- 
luvial deposits in the Choco and Narino districts of Colombia, 
e in- § south America. Most of revenues is derived from gold pro- 
ster2 § duction. Output in 1949, 90,784 ounces of crude gold, 20,212 
er ounces of crude platinum. 
nil Management: Affiliated with Lewisohn interests. 
Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 
er 31,@°1, 1949, $4.1 million; ratio, 5.5-to-1; cash, $1.9 million; U. S. 
U. 8. @Govt’s, $1.8 million; bullion, $385,837. Book value of stock, 
re. $3.48 per share. 
Dividend Record: Payments since 1933. 
- con-@ Outlook: Company’s prospects are beclouded by numerous 
| busi-@ difficulties, actual or potential, including political uncer- 
ield is@tainties, high taxes and restrictive regulations governing 
foreign exchange transactions. 
ecula-@ Comment: Large capitalization and political influences 
make the stock decidedly speculative. 
sK EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
) 950 MmYears ended Dec: 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
; #*ga.r2 termed per share.. - $0. 13 $0.13 $0.05 $0.44 $0.44 $0.47 $0.47 *$0.52 
» «= g. MEIvidends paid ..... 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 025 030 0.30 
ro a ee 5 5 7 8 5% 5 4° 5 
} ie 0 e + a a nS St 














*Nine months to Sept. 30 vs. $0.42 in same 1949 period. 
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Incorporated: 1857, Missouri; reorganized 1945; 89% of stock then out- 
standing sold publicly by Ogden Corp. in 1945. Office: 1017 Olive Street, 
St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in January. 
Number of stockholders (December 27, 1949): 10,780. 


Capitalization: 
I NS 0 he BAD OUN es « waldac ec ksadebaunsees $27 500,000 
Oe on, oe ae eee qu aiandeee $3,039,860 shs 


Note: Proposes to sell $5.0 million 4.6% preferred to 11 institutions. 








Business: Owns and operates a natural gas system serving 
the entire City of St. Louis and St. Louis County, which have 
an estimated population of about 1,252,000. Company changed 
over from mixed to straight natural gas in 1949. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory for a utility. Working capi- 
tal deficit September 30, 1950, $3.0 million; ratio, 0.7-to-1; cash, 


$1.1 million; special deposits, $3.1 million. Book value of 
stock, $7.54 per share. 

Dividend Record: Old common payments in 1898-1919; 1922- 
33; on present stock, 1946 to date. 

Outlook: Growing industrialization of company’s territory, 
increasing supplies of natural gas and program for change- 
over from mixed to straight natural gas, suggest that future 
results should be better than company’s past record. 

Comment: Stock is speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 





*Years ended Sept. 30 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share....f$0.29 7$0.24 $0.63 $0.74 $0.83 $0.91 $0.84 $0.80 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... None None None 0.25 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.30 
DEE cb diwdesans sie 16% 13 ™ 9% 7 6% 8 7% 
rer reer cre ice aR 9% 4% 556 4% 4% 4% 6 


*Years ended Deeember 31 in 1943-48. Adjusted to 1945 stock recapitalization. 





Paramount Pictures Corporation 





Incorporated: 1949, New York, as New Pictures Corp., to take over, under 
an anti-trust consent decree, the motion picture production and distribu- 
tion business of Paramount Pictures, Inc., a 1916 consolidation of estab- 
lished companies; present title adopted 1949. Office: Paramount Bldg., 
1501 Broadway, New York 18, N .Y. Annual meeting: First Tuesday in 
i, ~~ of stockholders: Not available (predecessor had over 


Capitalization: 

TB A Pee CECE CRTT ECE. PLL Ee EET $15,000,000 
TS OE UII dg di a danccwaddsdaececdecscacccdeceusece *2,465,619 
pS EE et rare rer nn eee $7,996,615 





*Issued to predecesor’s stockholders one-half-for-one, less 707,251 since 
purchased and retired. 


Business: Produces and distributes motion pictures; con- 
trols 67% Famous Players Canadian Corp., with 390 theatres 
in Canada; owns Paramount Television Productions, operat- 
ing TV station KTLA in Los Angeles, as well as Famous 
Music Corp. and Paramount Music Corp. Owns 43,200 “A” 
and 560,000 “B” shares of Allen B. DuMont Laboratories. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital September 30, 
1950, $56.2 million; ratio, 7.0-to-1; cash and government se- 
curities, $19.5 million; film and other inventories, $38.8 mil- 
lion. Book value of stock, $29.67 per share. 

Dividend Record: On predecessor and present common 
stocks, payments 1917, 1919-31 and 1939 to date. 

Outlook: Firmly entrenched industry position acquired 
through showing of quality pictures has its advantages, but 
growing competition from television in the home dims the 
long-term outlook. Company’s interests in the television in- 
dustry, however, may be somewhat of an offsetting factor. 

Comment: Stock is speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


*Earned re.. $2.34 $2.02 $2.34 $5.47 $3.14 $1.74 $1.00 $1.75 
{Dividends paid coe 0.33 0.45 0.50 0.83 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.00 
THigh ...cccccceees 7% ° He = 21% 16% 13% 12% 22% 
Lew cocvcccececces 3% 13% . 9% 9% 9% 17% 


the forma. tBased on one-half of predecessor’s dividends and prices: also adjusted 
predecessor’s 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. {Nine months to June 30 —— 
$0 43 f caulty in Allen B. DuMont Laboratories); no comparison. 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 

Confine each letter to a re- 
quest for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 































































Free Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 








Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of over nine hundred stock charts with 
description of a graphic service. 


Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency 
of the secretary or typist. 


Humanizing Reports—Reprint of an address 
on the precepts of corporation annual report 
preparation. Points out the oportunities af- 
forded by a well-organized annual report. 


Dollars & Sense About Savings—A discussion 
of the place of mutual funds in the savings 
program of an individual with a view to in- 
creasing income, while still maintaining ade- 
quate safety. 


Behind Your Investment — New booklet an- 
swering questions about savings plans which 
afford consistent dividend income and rea- 
sonable safety. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 


Odd Lot Trading —An interesting booklet 
which explains the advantages of odd lot 
trading for both large and small investor. 
Offered by N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


Annual Reports for a Purpose—New 20-page 
brochure, prepared by qualified counsel on 
corporation reports, discusses planning ob- 
jectives to assure high readership of the 
annual report. 


Reappraisal of Railroad Issues—New review 
of the railroad transportation industry in the 
light of changing conditions, with a selection 
of common stocks, preferreds and bonds that 
appear in a relatively favorable position at 
present. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of twenty-eight 
basic industries—a 56-page brochure gener- 
ously illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Protection of Vital Records—A business man's 
digest of facts on the protection of vital 
records, currency and other valuables against 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 


Progress Report on Reports—Amplified anal- 
ysis of the improvements and changes made 
in corporation annual reports during the past 
ten years, with concrete suggestions for future 





Financial Summary 


























































































































*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 
Alleghany Corporation 
Pan American World Airways 
Missouri Pacific Railroad pf............. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
New York Central Railroad 
U. S. Steel 
Benguet Consolidated Mining 
Continental Motors 


eooererer eee eres eeee 


eee were er eee errr ee seeeeseseeesesee 


eee eee enone 





refinements and additions. 
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General Motors 
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Shares 
Traded 


306,500 
284,500 
191,300 
174,700 
143,200 
142,600 
138,100 
125,100 


-——— Closing ——_, 


Dec. 26 
2% 
4 


11% 
20% 
1858 
20% 
43 

1% 

85% 
4658 


1 


5 
4% 
1% 


30% 
20% 
224% 
43 


13% 


10% 
47% 
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Adjusted for —=— READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE. —> 
240 | Seasonal Variation VA 215 
220 -— 1935-39=100 7 210 
200 \ f 205 
\ ww, / wns 
180 i" y 
160 ri INDEX OF 195 
140 INDUSTRIAL. PRODUCTION 190 
120 Federal Reserve Board 185 
100 canta ckeeeal 1950 180 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 J A S O N D 
© a 1950- ~ 1949 
Trade Indicators Dec.16 Dec.23  Dec.30 ‘Dec. 31 
{Electrical Output (KWH)... 066 ccd. cccsiewts 6,985 7,033 6,479 5,493 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)........... 100.8 100.1 101.8 92.9 
Pveiaint: dar TAI 5s 6s sss Kaxeidands sees 772,902 747,204 +700,000 495,634 
_ 1950 ~ 1949 
Dec. 13 Dec. 20 Dec. 27 Dec. 28 
See GRE: oid isc cdageess { Federal $30,560 $31,146 $31,599 $24,894 
{Total Commercial Loans..| Reserve 17,464 17,801 17,839 13,904 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... 4 Members 1,544 1,465 1,742 1,608 
fU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 33,439 33,810 33,719 37,469 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities 51,676 51,751 51,672 48,253 
Gitomer an CWOMMNION «oo 5 6 occc sc ccccasesacess 27,759 27,929 27,916 27,765 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,156 1,171 1,417 1,439 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. {Estimated. 
‘Market Statistics -New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones — Decemb . c—— Jan. ——, r— 1950 Range —, 
Averages: 27 28 29 30 1 2 High Low 
30 Industrials. 23421 235.34 235.42 235.41 | 239.92 235.47 196.81 
20 Railroads .. Iie 77.89 77.64 77.64 Ex- 79.00 77.89 51.24 
15’ Utilitaes. «... 40.51 40.88 41.04 40.98 change 41.47 44.26 37.40 
65 Stocks 86.68 87.23 87.21 87.19 Closed 88.71 87.23 70.34 
-——————— December - -—— Jan. — 
Details of Stock Trading: 27 28 2g Ki] 1 2 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 2,930 3,560 3,420 1,530 | 3,030 
PANNE POE osc kteaeenntecins 1,184 1,229 1,198 1,002 1,177 
Number of Advances............ 901 699 417 422 Ex- 877 
Number of Declines............. 136 293 540 348 change 132 
Number Unchanged ............ 147 237 241 232 Closed 168 
New Highs for 1950............. 114 156 96 58 195 
New Lows tor 1950... .0-5.5-5.- 6 3 3 1 3 
Bond Trading: : 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 102.86 102.88. 102.88 102.89 | 102.85 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $5,250 $6,580 $4,760 $2,010 | $5,190 
ao ——— 1950 ~ -— 1950 Range —, 
*Average Bond Yields: Nov. 29 Dec. 6 Dec. 13 Dec. 20 Dec. 27 High Low 
BRAS... cideatiomwtens 2.628% 2.638% 2.639% 2.634% 2.625% 2.650% 2.542% 
deg Bie teeta dds 2.905 2.911 2.907 2.902 2.891 2.962 2.854 
ee ey en ee 3.179 3.195 3.187 3.164 3.156 3.304 3.156 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 7.49 7.53 7.48 7.38 7.28 7.53 6.09 
20; Ratlroads ........ 6.42 6.25 6.12 5.77 6.26 7.17 5.64 
20° Wtahties «os os05 6.11 6.43 6.40 6.39 6.22 6.43 5.32 
OOP S0RCKS i556 h ss 0d 7.30 7.36 Fj | 7.20 7.ie 7.36 6.04 


The Most Active Stocks— Week Ending Jan. 2, 1951 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 
































This is part 4 of a tabulation which recommendation but a statistical record 
will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- .: 
New York Curb Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjujsted for stock splits. 
1948 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 . 1949 1958 
Beck (A. S.) Shoes...... sRKEMEEENL. Scadseaes 30 orate uae wees eae weala ee 
DM sdxavcdnes 20% BP Pe Pre ae aaicke sa ar pet vox PREY cage Paseo 
t (After 2-for-1 split | RES 15% 12% 10% 14 18% 24% 33% 23 17 11% 16% 
3 September, 1940) ........ WE bacdecdses 12 10 7% 9 13% 18¥% 20 16 9% 8% 11% 
3 Earnings ..... $1.38 $1.53 $1.27 $1.30 $1.64 $1.55 $4.49 $3.40 $1.25 $2.08 y$1.36 
3 Dividends .... 1.05 1.20 0.70 0.70 0.90 p1.10 1.00 1.60 1.45 1.00 1.07% 
= @6©«>. Bellanca _ Aircraft ............ Seiccssns - 8% 53% 4% 5 534 8% 9% 3% 334 2 4 
i DO acnascceds 3 1% 1% 2% 2% 3% 3% 1% 1% 1% 1% 
: Earnings ..... D$0.74 D$0.66 $1.73 $1.45 $1.27 $1.19 D$0.68 D$1.55 D$0.47 D$1.10 cane 
| Dividends .,... None None None None 0 50 0.50 0.12% None None None None 
) Bell Telephone (Canada).....High ......... 169 160 150% 158% 164 168 203 180% 153 
ME? caapexaves 136 137 124% 141 151% 145 163% 132 125% adele amen 
J (After 4-for-1 split BY sescageis Mts a snes Reetis: ad Pa pit Saas 44 435% 37% 
October, 1948) .......c00- OS FR ade aeons eer re awe wads er acuta 40% 38% 33% 
Earnings ..... $2.04 $2.19 $2.39 $2.21 $2.25 $2.40 $1.99 $1.92 $2.06 $1.18 asias 
1 Dividends .... 52.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 $2.00 $2.00 52.00 $2.00 52.00 s2.00 5$2.00 
3 Werws Wet ooccsccitsccucs UEEE saxctcece Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 11 10% 9 9% 
BN idedcccees October, 1947 7% 7% 6% 7 
9 Earnings ..... ee t$0.80 h$0.58 h$1.20 h$0.64 *v$0.51 a$3.28 a$2.51 a$2.04 a$0.53 saa 
4 Dividends .... Initial payment August 1 0.40 1.20 1.00 $0.85 
Benson & Hedges............ Ree 43Y 3414 34 45 37 46 34% 23 28% 66 115 
a | MOM kcccencess 23 23% 30 33 30 36% 18 16 19 26% 52 
4 (After 4-for-1 eens ha cats a eee PAs sok by yp Epes ca 22% 
split October, 1950)....... re ar ison ocee eco ecce cee ceee oeee = ceee 18 
)4 Earnings ..... $0.73 $0.72 $0.38 $0.36 $0.44 $0.30 D$0.04 $0.49 $0.94 $1.63 y$1.10 
8 Dividends .... None 0.25 0.25 None None None None None 0.12 0.12% q 
9 po a perry ee ee 14% 13% 10 13% 15% 21% 24% 24% 18 15% 16% 
33 SP i ccatnitens 10% 8 8% 9% 12 14% 195% 15% 13% 13 14 
5 Earnings ..... $1.48 $1.22 $1.52 $1.79 $1.32 $1.56 $3.13 $2.40 $1.75 $1.66 éhmns 
5b Dividends .... 1.20 E35 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.30 1.30 1.60 1.30 1.20 $1.70 
39 Birdsboro Steel Foundry..... BUN eo02k2e06 8% 8 8 10 13% 153%4 16% 11% 9% 8% 11% 
WO ccdcs veces 44% 6% 5% 6 6% 10% 7 7% 6% 6% 7% 
Earnings ..... $1.34 $2.27 $1.61 $1.76 $2.41 $0.64 D$0.11 $0.67 $0.87 $1.18 2$1.03 
Dividends .... 0.50 1.25 1.00 6.50 0.75 0.25 0.25 0.35 0.25 0.85 1.00 
i. gene Seen eee POM isda ctccs 6 6 5 9% 10% 34% 49 
SF Err ree 2% 2% 2% 3% 6% 10% = acai sees ae wand 
it, (After 2-for-1 split aa wees exes ween eins Pre a aceem 14 11% 14% 13% 13% 
w October, 1946) ............  Reneaagee ed: anes way bas we 10 6% 6% 9 9% 
81 Earnings ..... a$0.28 a$0.74 a$1.07 a$l. 15 a$1.11 a$1.21 a$1.14 a$2.11 a$3.04 a$1.48 aiaiate 
24 Dividends .... None None 0.20 0.21 0.39 0.25 0.25 0.60 0.70 1.25 $1.00 
40 Blue Ridge Corp.............. High ......... 1% % 1% 4 6% 6% 4 4% 4% 4; 
; EP n.c00csce ne y, yy 5/16 13/16 1% 3% 3% 2% 2% 2% 3% 
34 Earnings ..... $0.05 $0.10 $0.07 $0.06 $0.07 $0.10 $0.13 $0.13 $0.16 $0.15 z$0.11 
Dividends .... None None None 9.05 0.10 p0.30 0.43 0.40 0.27 0.41 0.65 
a. Blumenthal (S.) ............. High pelpodte 9 8% 6% 155% 17% 28% 3934 30% 
mbebekens 3% + 4 6 10% 15% 21 22% aan vale aie 
430 (After 50% stock dividend High Zhton ves Miri aye are vas is ees oa i5 103% rt 123% 
177 | a erpenre, ” ~ -Speurnenereye aut es a uate exes ee ee 8% 6% 5% 7% 
377 onda ages $1.79 $2.05 $3.21 $1.08 $0.86 $0.86 $4.07 $1.09 $1.31 DS0.40 2$2.23 
132 Dividends .... None None None None 0.13 0.53 0.93 0.58 0.60 0.60 0 
168 | Bohack (H. C.)..........0605. High ......... 2% 3% 3% 11% 11% 53% 70% 55 50 54 77% 
BO sccccesass 1% 1 1% 3% 7% 9% 37% 37% 23 23% 51 
195 Earnings ..... aD$2.59 $1.26 -a$3.74. ~—a$2.17.- a$1.47.—a$5.06 $18.30 $12.09 —a$5.16 = a$8.52 x $5.89 
3 Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None 1.50 5.00 
Borne-Scrymser ............. | Serer er 48% 38% 34 28 4) 33% 44 65 37 30 22 27% 
85 gear 28 30 22 24 32 33 21% 16% 13% 18% 
arate Earnings ..... ‘ate re $2.34 $3. 53 $3.11 $2.69 $1.01 $1.08 $0.33 D$2.35 ad 
190 Dividends .... $4.00 $4.00 2.50 2.50 2.75 2.75 2.00 2.00 1.00 None None 
—, fj Bourjois, Inc. .............. = 7% 8% 8% 10% 13% 29% 31% 17% 11 7 5% 
> ees 4% 5% 5% 6 10% 12% 15 9 6 47% 3% 
Earnings ..... $1.54 $1.49 $1.59 $2.19 $1.94 $1.95 $2.50 $1.91 D$0.04 D$0.84 Pre 
2% Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.75 0.50 None None 
4 Brazilian Traction Light rere 8% 6% 12 23% 21% 26 27% 22% 19% 18% 21% 
6 BE eb chccersccaccaues BG bicdienck 2% 3% 45% 11% 17% 20 18% 14 13% 15% 16% 
Earnings ..... $1.31 $1.87 $2.28 $2.72 $3.11 $3.15 $3.28 $3.69 $3.85 $4.50 ene 
Dividends .... None s0.40 $1.00 $1.75 $2.00 $2.00 52.00 $2.00 $2.00 52.00 s$2.00 
) Breeze Corporations ........ NN i cisas 834 11% 103% 12% 15% 24 31% 20 11% 6 11% 
4 (2 Gee 3% 5% 7 7h 95% 15 15% 7% 45% 3% 5 
2 Earnings ..... $2.48 $4.76 $4.92 $4.17 $4.79 $2.86 D$1.23 D$0.27 D$0.99 $0.09 y$0.82 
4 Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.00 None None 1.00 
Bridgeport Gas Light........ EN ek ccceees 36% 35 22 22% 23 27 31 26% 24 23 25% 
BMD cussccaven 32% 17 17 19% 21% 25 25 22% 22 21% 23 
Earnings ..... $2.21 $1.93 $1.57 $1.48 $1.46 $1.46 $1.72 $1.69 $1.60 $1.88 ong 
51 Dividends .... 2.00 1.70 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 $1.40 
Brillo Manufacturing ........ High ......... 144% 14% 14% 12% 17% 21 24% 22 18 17% 23 
Net CS ILS 10% 11% 11 10% 12% 17 18 14% 14% 13% 17 
ange Earnings ..... $1.42 $2.22 $1.42 $0.85 $1.46 $1.58 $2,32 $1.49 $2.29 $3.47 2$3.73 
24, Dividends .... 0.80 IIS 1.00 0.85 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.20 1.20 1.35 1.40 
i British American Oil......... Ne) wascécces 17 12% 14% 18% 21 24 25% 25 24% 23% 28% 
8 DP i icadéveties 10 10% 10 14% 18 20% 23% 17% 154 19% 21% 
; % Earnings ..... $1.65 $1.68 $1.42 $1.34 $1.34 $1.12 $1.70 $2.84 $4.30 $2.62 ea we 
10% Dividends .... $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 51.00 $1.00 s1.00 s1.00 s1.00 51.00 
. 1% British Columbia Power = High ......... 30 26% 23 29 24 30 31 27% 23% 25% 28% 
CE AA eas viscccecsnms | ae 23 21% 18 22% 19 21 25% 19% 20 21% 23% 
Earnings ..... tn$2.06 $2.07 $2.08 $1.74 $1.65 $1.53 $1.99 $1.98 $2.60 $1.86 aed 
: Dividends .... $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $1.70 $1.00 $1.60 $1.60 51.60 $1.60 s$1.60 
; a—12 months to January 31, following year. h—12 months to July 31. p—Also paid stock. a—-Paid stock. s-—Paid in Canadian funds. t—13 months to 
; 54 July 31. v—6 months to January 31. x—Three months. y—Six months. z—Nine months. *——-Fiscal year changed. D—Deficit. 
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how to save 


halt a 
B billion 


HIS is a problem for New York’s business 
and industry which is being tackled by the 
New York University-Bellevue Medical Center. 


There is an estimated economic loss of $480,- 
000,000 a year in New York City due to the 
absenteeism of sick workers . .. Nearly half of 
this loss is due to the common cold and its 
complications. . 


An aggressive attack on the health problems 
of industry and workers is being carried on by 
the Institute of Industrial Medicine at New 
York University-Bellevue Medical Center, for 
the benefit of worker and employer alike. 


The Institute teaches industrial medicine to 
physicians, nurses and hygienic engineers. It 
carries on a far-reaching program of research 
of direct industrial application, in such problems 
as air pollution and diseases related to occupa- 
tion. It offers an advisory service to all types 
of industry. 


The Institute of Industrial Medicine is one of 
many services of the New York University- 
Bellevue Medical Center, improving and pro- 
tecting health in the community, in the home 
and on the job. 


Your dollars can help build one of the great 
medical centers of the world—New York Uni- 
versity-Bellevue Medical Center . . 
institution supported by the generosity of the 


. a private 


public . . . a $32,000,000 project with some 
$22,000,000 now in hand. 


The Medical Center brings together the resources of two 
famous medical schools (New York University College of 
Medicine and New York University Post-Graduate Medical 
School), a great municipal hospital, a voluntary hospital, 
research institutes and clinics, and twenty affiliated hospitals. 


The mission of the Medical Center is threefold—training 
of skilled medical personnel—doctors, nurses, technieians; 
research in all phases of science relating to human health; 
and care of the sick. 


And, the overall goal is higher health standards for 
you and everyone. 


Already, despite inadequate facilities, there is a notable 
record of accomplishment at the Medical Center, particularly 
in the fields of rehabilitation of the disabled and industrial 
medicine. The first new University building of the New 
York University-Bellevue Medical Center will be in opera- 
tion in a few weeks. 


The building program will proceed as rapidly as funds 
become available. Your dollars can help. 


Make checks payable to NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Send your gift to one of the following Committee 
Members, either to their personal address, or care of 
New York University-Bellevue Medical Center Fund, 
141 Broadway, New York 6, New York. Contributions 
are deductible for income tax purposes. 


NEVIL FORD, General Chairman, Medical Center Fund 
JAMES D. MOONEY, Chairman, Central Committee 
GEORGE W. WHITESIDE, V. C., Central Committee 


Mrs. Henry C. Alexander Samuel D. Leidesdorf 
Philip Bastedo John Lowry 

Arde Bulova Mrs. Edgar Mayer 
Cass Canfield Tex McCrary 
William E. Cotter Charles S. MeVeigh 
Major A. P. de Seversky Mrs. George W. Merck 
Edward M. Douglas Jacob S. Potofsky 
Morton Downey Winthrop Rockefeller 
James A. Farley M. Lincoln Schuster 
Mrs. Bernard F. Gimbel Walter C. Teagle, Jr. 
Mrs. Henry James Mrs. Gene Tunney 

R. Keith Kane FE. L. Whitmarsh 


New York Financial District Committee 


F. Abbott Goodhue George E. Roosevelt 
John L. Loeb John M. Schiff 
Lawrence C. Marshall Otto A. Schreiber 
AHan M. Pope Winthrop H. Smith 
Bayard F.. Pope Joseph E. Swan 





